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ST. GEORGE FOR ENGLAND 


By HONORA TWYCROSS 


ff TNGLAND'S 
DAY ” is cele- 
brated on the twenty- 
third of this month, 
the anniversary of 
the martyrdom of 
our Tutelary Saint. 
Considering the re- 
putation we have 
gained for patriot- 
ism, it is, to many, a matter of surprise 
that not more attention is paid to the 
observance of the Festival. 

Scotland, Ireland, and Wales do not fail 
to keep heir national festivals, and in the 
same way we must assert our claim to a 
similar right, and commemorate St. 
George’s Day. Tue ENGLISH ILLUs- 
TRATED MAGAZINE sympathises with all 
efforts to revive the old custom, as evidence 
of the free expression of patriotic emotion. 
It is true that the celebration of England’s 
Day has been so long neglected that we 
are in some danger of forgetting the 
respect that was paid to it by our fore- 
fathers. 

As the special Champion and protector 
of the military profession St. George has 
won great popularity. In England his 
day has always been observed with much 
enthusiasm by the Northumberland Fusi- 
liers. On the 23rd of April they celebrate 
it by Trooping the Colours, wearing the 
red and white roses in their busbies, and 
decorating the drums, the drum major’s 
staff, and practically everything that can 
be so decorated, with our national emblem. 
Dinners and dances are the order of the 
day—or rather of the night—-sports ‘are 
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generally held for the men of the regiment, 
and the festival is celebrated with a gener- 
osity and fitness worthy of the traditions of 
the “Fighting Fifth.” The regimental badge 
is St. George and the Dragon—a badge 
that may well be the envy of all regiments. 
They love to honour their Patron Saint, 
both in times of peace and war; it has 
been truly said that wherever the Fifth 
Fusiliers meet on St. George’s Day, there 
the day is observed and honoured. The 
dragon slayer is constantly in their memo- 
ries, and the Officers of the regiment have 
brought to light examples of St. George in 
art that must ever prove valuable to 
students of the subject. Through the 
kindness of Major Malet, Editor of Sz. 
George’s Gazette, (the regimental paper of 
the sth Fusiliers) I am here enabled to 
reproduce pictures of our Champion that 
would ‘otherwise have remained hidden 
from the general public. The very fact 
that they are not so well known as popular 
paintings of the subject, reproduced again 
and again, lends to them additional in- 
terest. | My sincere thanks are due to 
Major Malet for this and much other kind 
assistance. 

While the Northumberland Fusiliers 
have from time immemorial thus delighted 
to honour their Patron Saint, among the 
general public the revival to-day is to a 
large extent due to the patriotic efforts of 
the Royal Society of St. George, which 
numbers among its members leading states- 
men, military men, and nobility of the day. 

Having for its object the encouragement 
of true patriotism, the fostering of our 
best national characteristics, it has not 
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failed to find warm supporters at home and 
in our Colonies. 

Branches have been formed both here 
and in the outlying portions of the Empire, 
and they are yearly gaining in strength 
and solidarity. The chief aim of the 
society is to awaken the inherent love of 
country that lies but too dormant in the 
hearts of so many of our fellow citizens. 
Writing to the Royal Society of St. George, 
Mr. Alfred Austin, Poet Laureate, makes 
the following remarks, full of interest as 
coming from his pen :— 

“I have observed with the keenest satis- 
tion the growth of that patriotic sentiment 
which I can truthfully say I myself have 
felt, cherished, and from time to time ex- 
pressed, however inadequately, for the 
better part of half a century. Pride of 
country and of Empire, if not aggressive 
in character, cannot be too deeply or too 
widely entertained; and when accom- 
panied by the conviction that they do not 
conflict with, but actively promote, the 
welfare of mankind, they assume a moral 
sanction that is at once ennobling and con- 
soling.” Love of our own country does not 
necessarily mean hatred of other countries, 
although biiter prejudice is sometimes the 
ally of the narrow-minded patriot. 

On St. George’s Day we forget to be 
aggressive when thinking of our neigh- 
bours. Still less is true patriotism con- 
cerned with feuds at home, party strife, 
and the clamour of faction. 

On St. George’s Day we forget all 
points on which we differ and think only 
of the one great theme on which we agree 
—the love and welfare of England. And 
that is why we wish to revive the festival, 
and see an increasing number of persons 
“wear the rose.” 

Twice on “The Day ” the great bells of 
St. Paul’s ring out an invitation to 
citizens to pause, and think of the festival 
that was for centuries held in such high 
regard by our forefathers. 

It was in the reign of Edward ITT. that 
St. George became our patron saint. This 
King founded St. George’s Chapel, Wind- 
sor, in 1348, but it was not until the fol- 
lowing year that Edward the Confessor 
was replaced by St. George for England. 
It came to pass as follows :—When be- 
sieging Calais, Edward, by a sudden im- 


pulse, drew his sword, exclaiming, “ Ha! 
St. Edward! Ha! St. George!” The 
soldiers felt inspiriied, and fell with vigour 
on the French, who were completely routed. 

After that King Edward “to the honour 
of the glorious Martyr Saint George, 
Patron of the right noble Realme of 
England, ordained, established, created, 
and founded within his Castle of Windsore, 
a Company of twenty-six noble Knights, 
to be of the said most noble Order of 
Saint George, named the Garter.” Thus in 
1349 the Celebrated Order* was instituted, 
and St. George at the same time became our 
patron. FF roissart notices that his name 
was used as an ordinary oath. “By St. 
George, as the English say.” This lingers 
in the exclamation By George! which may 
be numbered among the lesser honours still 
afforded our patron in England ! 

St. George’s bravery caused him to be 
taken as the type of all a soldier should 
be, and in the days when our soldiers went 
into battle with a war-cry we find it stated 
that “all soldiers entering into battaile, 
assault, skirmish, or other action of arms 
shall have for their common word and cry 
Saint George Forward! or Upon them 
Saint George! Henry V., in Shakes- 
peare’s. play, exclaims: “Follow your 
spirit ; and upon this charge, cry—God for 
Harry! England! and Saint George!” 

And now let us turn to the biographical 
side. 

Great damage was done to the reputation 
of our Patron Saint by the historian 
Gibbon, who identified him with the Arian 
Archbishop of Alexandria, a most un- 
scrupulous character, who lived more than 
half a century later. 

This Arian George of Cappadocia was 
noted for his cruelty and avarice. He pil- 
laged the rich temples of Alexandria, and 
made himself so hated that he was finally 
lynched, and his body cast into the sea. 
“The odious stranger,” says Gibbon, “ dis- 
guising every circumstance of time and 
place, assumed the mask of a martyr and 
saint, and a Christian hero; and the in- 
famous George of Cappadocia has been 
transformed into the renowned St. George 
of England, the patron of arms, of chiv- 
alry, and of the Garter.” 


* Until the reign of Edward VI. it was called the Order of 
. George. 
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The absurdity of this is proved by 
the fact that in a ruimed church at 
Ezra, in Syria, there is an inscrip- 
tion, dated 346, in which St. George 
is named, and called, “holy manrtyr.” 
This inscription was put up during 
the lifetime of George the Arian, who 
died in 362, so it must refer to a pre- 
decessor. Constantine the Great 
dedicated a church to St. George at 
Constantinople, A.D. 330; this, too, 
serves to prove that there were two 
Georges, although they became con- 
fused. 

Unfortunately, we know very little 
that is authentic about our St. 
George, and the mass of accumulated 
legend serves only to obscure the 
facts. Those who wish for a good 
modern justification of our saint, with 
an interesting account of him, should 
read the “Life of St. George,” by 
Dr. Edward Clapton. It gives much 
information hitherto unknown and 
not to be found elsewhere, being the 
result of original research and pa- 
tient inyestigation. Briefly, we will 
review the events in the career of our 
saint. 

He was born at Lydda, in Pales- 
tine, and it is of interest to note 
that this town went by the name of 
“St. Georges” in the Middle Ages. 
His parents were Greek Christians of 
noble descent. As far as we can tell 
the date of his birth was about A.p. 
281. He became distinguished as a 
soldier for his valour, was made a 
tribune, and grew to be a great fa- 
vourite with Diocletian. His mili- 
tary distinction was gained through 
his brief Egyptian campaign, and 
more particularly with Galerius in 
the Persian war, which ended 298. 
The generalship of St. George dur- 
ing the campaign in Persian Armenia 
won for him such titles as “ victori- 
ous” and “trophy bearer.” Traces 
of the saint’s long stay in Persia are 
to be found to-day at Urumiah, 
where “the many churches of St. 
George are resorted to by sufferers 
from fever and quaking and fear.” 
The sacred rose-bush also reveals 
to us that this flower has ever 
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ST. GEORGE IN COMBAT WITH THE DRAGON. 


From a Fresco by Carpacclo, in San Georgio Schiavoni, Venice. 


been dedicated to our saint. After 
these wars he came to Beirit, and 
lived there as a rich patrician. There 
was great commercia] intercommunication 
between this Pheenician city and Britain, 
and the ancient coins of Beirit had upon 
them the trident, which still figures upon 
the English penny. Dr. Clapton thinks 
it highly probable that Diocletian sent 
St. George to Britain, where Constantius 
and Helena his wife had taken up their 
residence at Eboracum (York). He would 
sail through what is now called “St. 
George's Channel,” landing in Lanca- 
shire. The conversion: of the Empress 
Helena to Christianity was the result of 
this visit. | Everything was prospering, 
when suddenly the unjust edict was is- 





ST. GEORGE SLAYING THE DRAGON IN THE MARKET PLACE. 


From a Frescv by Carpaccio, 


sued by Diocletian ordering the persecu- 
tion of the Christians. St. George hur- 
ried back to use his influence, and found 
terrible massacres everywhere in progress. 
Clad in armour he went on horseback 
outside Beirfit and declared open war 
against the tyrants. At this very spot 
to-day stands a ruined tower, marking 
the place where the legendary conflict with 
the dragon is supposed to have taken 
place. It was in reality the victory of 
Christianity over Paganism. The mar- 
tyrdom of our saint was now assured, and 
was finally brought to pass as follows, 
according to Eusebius. “ Immediately 
on the first promulgation of the edict, a 
certain man of no mean origin, but highly 
esteemed for his temporal dignities, as 
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soon as the decree was published against 
the Churches in Nicodemia, stimulated by 
a divine zeal, and excited by an ardent 
faith, took it as it was openly placed and 
posted up for public inspection, and tore 
it to pieces as a most profane and wicked 
act. But this man, as the first that was 
distinguished there in this manner, after 
enduring what was likely to follow an 
act so daring, preserved his mind calm 
and serene until the moment when his 
spirit fled.” 

The date of his martyrdom is April 
23rd, 303 (Good Friday). 

Twenty-five years afterwards the saint’s 
remains were conveyed to Lydda, his 


est Acts are Greek, and belong to the 
fifth century. There are also some Latin 
Acts, said to be the composition of Pasi- 
kras, the saint’s servant. Both these are 
now pronounced to be apocryphal. It 
is interesting to notice that these Acts 
contain little more than elaborate ac- 
counts of the tortures to which the martyr 
was subjected. According to the Latin 
Acts these tortures lasted seven years! 
The most harrowing details concerning 
red-hot iron shoes and beds, sword-spiked 
wheels, racks, iron pincers, etc., are un- 
sparingly given. We have St. George 
before us as the “Great Martyr,” and 
although we may well believe that he died 
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ST. GEORGE BAPTISING THE KING AND PRINCESS. 


From a Fresev by Carpaccio. 


native town. No doubt the Empress 
Helena and the great Constantine wished 
to pay every respect to his memory. 
Henceforth, being canonised, he was 
known to the world as “ St. George the 
Martyr.” 

No saint has been more popular or 
more universally accepted. His worship 
was soon extended through Pheenicia, 
Palestine, and the whole East. Even in 
the present day both Christians and Mo- 
hammedans in Palestine make vows to 
St. George in case of danger or distress. 

As might be expected, a great mass 
of legendary matter soon arose to supply 
the lack of sensational facts. The earli- 


after suffering horrible torments, yet in 
these Acts we see reflected the spirit of 
the age in which they were produced. 
They are a faithful mirror of medizval 
barbarism, and the effort to delineate 
every phase of suffering, aided, no doubt, 
by popular preachers, arose from the mor- 
bid exaltation of the value of physical 
anguish which was the result of theegspetic 
ideal. 

Self-inflicted tortures were considered 
meritorious, and an essential part of sanc- 
tification. 

The monks found little satisfaction in 
contemplating either Christ or the saints 
when they were supreme and majestic. A 
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morbid love of dwelling on the hour of 
their humiliation and darkness seemed to 
seize them. Manly beauty and strength 
did not appeal to them, for they were 
sickly with asceticism and feeble with sen- 
timentality. No doubt the Acts justly 
fulfilled the requirements of those who 
worshipped with spasmodic penances and 
groaning emotion, sobbing over the five 
wounds of the crucifix. It would, of 
course, have been impossible to spin out 
the sufferings of the saint if occasional 
miracles had not restored him to health in 
tke intervals of the orgy of seven years’ 
vivisection. Each time he returned from 
a torment he was restored to full vigour, 
and worked several miracles which caused 
many conversions. 

These Acts, with the seven martyrdoms, 
were the procuct of Oriental Christen- 
dom. 

Europe had an especial legend of its 
own, told by Jacques de Voragine in the 
famous Legenda Aurea. This was the 
story of St. George and the Dragon, des- 
tined to become immortal. 

Although not within the realm of his- 
toric fact the story comes to us like a 
voice that has traversed the ages, and 
spoken with the men of all time, in their 
own language, and in sympathy with their 
own thoughts. Little wonder that it found 
credence in the Church, and on St. 
George’s Day an anthem was sung out 
of the Roman Breviary (Sarum “ Horce B. 
Mariz) : 


** O Georgi Martyr inclyte, 
Te decet laus et gloria,” etc. 


which, being translated, is as follows: 


** George, holy Martyr, praise and fame 
Attend upon thy glorious name ; 
Advanc’d to knightly dignity, 

The daughter of a King, by thee 

(As she was making ——- moan 

By a fierce Dragon all alone) 

Was freed from death. Thee we entreat, 
That we in Heaven may have a seat ; 
And being washed from every stain 
May there with all the Faithful reign : 
That we with thee together may 

Sing gladly many a sacred Lay, 

The gracious throne of Christ before, 
To whom be praise for evermore.” 


But when the Missals and Breviaries were 
reformed by Pope Clement VII. the story 
of the Dragon was left out, and the saint 


acknowledged simply as a martyr, reign- 
ing with Christ. 

Calvin was one of the first to “bid de- 
fiance” to St. George, as Dr. Peter Hey- 
lin quaintly puts it in his “ Historie of 
that most famous Saynt and Souldier of 
Christ Jesus, St. George of Cappadocia,” 
1631. 

The bold assertion that “ neither George 
nor other Saints of that condition had 
ever any being” was followed by the 
theory of Dr. Reynolds that he is identi- 
cal with the Arian Bishop of Alexandria. 
The learned work of Dr. Heylin did not 
prevent ‘another inquiry into the saint’s 
historical character in 1753, made by Dr. 
John Pettingall, who, in his turn, was an- 
swered by Dr. Samuel Pegge, in 1777. 

The earliest representations in art give 
us St. George as a “fair young man, 
richly arrayed, and of hair somewhat in- 
clining unto yellow.” “Thus was he pic- 
tured anciently,” says Dr. Peter Heylin. 
“ But in the middle times he was presented 
to the common view more like a man-at- 
arms, mounted upon a lusty courser; a 
young maid is kneeling by him, and a 
fierce dragon thrust through with a spear, 
gasping for life, just as we see him 
painted (but there is no mention of the 
young maid) on our common sign-posts.” 
How old this form of representation might 
be the learned doctor cannot tell us, but 
he gives us a quaint story from Niceph- 
orus Gregoras, who wrote a history of 
Greece (1200). 

“In the 8th book there is a memorable 
Story of St. George's Horse, which for 
the rareness of it, and that it is so proper 
to the cause in hand, it shall not grieve 
me to relate, nor any Reader to peruse. 
On the first Saturday in Lent, the Com- 
memoration of such godly Emperors and 
Patriarchs as had departed in the Faith 
being the morrow after to be solemnized, 
it pleased the Lord High Chancellor 
Theodorus to be present with us, accord- 
ing to the custom at those night watches. 
About the time of midnight, I, standing 
near him and hearkening to divine Ser- 
vice, a messenger in all haste came to him 
from our Emperor, telling this strange 
news and desiring his opinion. But now 
(saith he) when as the Soldiers of the 
Guard were going to their rest, there was 
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a fearful neighing heard so upon the sud- 
den that it made all of us amazed, the 
rather because there were not any horses 
then about the Court, all of them car- 
ried in the evening afar off, unto their 
Stables. 

“This tumult not yet quieted, another 


’ 
ae eal tet oo 


picture of a certain horse, bearing St 
George upon his ‘ack, which Paul the 
famous painter had long since painted on 
that part of the palace wall, which is 
close by Our Lady’s Chapel. This is 
(saith he) the message which I am com- 
manded to deliver, and to acquaint you 


Se oe ernie ee re a a 
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noise of the same kind, but greater 
than the former, was heard unto 
the Emperor's Chamber, who presently 
dispatched a Servant to inquire into the 
matter. The servant did as was com: 
manded, but heard’ no other noise than 
what did s 2.1 to him to issue from the 
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also, that his Majesty desires your present 
counsel. The Chancellor, repairing upon 
the summons to the Emperor found hir 
exceedingly disquieted; and _ therefore 
sportively accosting him, I do, my Liege, 
said he, congratulate those noble triumphs 
which the lusty neighing of St. George’s 
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horse portend unto you. To whom the 
Emperor replied, It seems, my Lord, 
that you of purpose to compose my 
thoughts and make me merry will not take 
notice of the matter, but I am able to 
instruct you. For I have heard upon 
good credit that this same picture of a 
Horse neighed formerly, as now it did, just 
when that Baldwin Emperor of the Latins 
in Constanti- 
nople wasbe- 
leagured by 
my Father, 
and the City 
taken. So far 
the story. All 
we need not: 
from hence 
is «this, 
that Bald- 
win men- 
tioned in the 
History  be- 
gan his 
reign Anno 
1227, and 
that St. 
George, both 
in his time, 
and long 
before, was 
painted 
mounted on 
his Horse; 
which is as 
much as I 
desire for 
my present 
purpose.” 
As the 
‘‘Golden 
Legend” did 
not appear 
until after 
the dates 
here given, we may suppose that 
De Voragine founded his story on 
old representations, and being a man 
of scholarship, and Archbishop of an 
important City in Italy, his narra- 
tive found ready credence. Even after 
its rejection from the Breviary there 
would still survive a lingering belief in 
the historical truth of the story, and the 
masses would, for centuries, cherish a firm 





RAPHAEL’S ST. GEORGE. 


From an Engraving by Vorsterman, after The Original Painting, now in 
St. Petersburg. 


conviction that the princess and the 
dragon were as great a reality as the saint 
himself. 

The historian, the scholar, and the 
divine may regret the intrusion of De 
Voragine’s romantic story into the life of 
a saint whose authenticity we cannot 
doubt. 

But the artists hailed with delight this 
0 p p ortunity 
of blending 
the ecclesias- 
tical with a 
more sensa- 
tional ele- 
ment. Each 
age took up 
the story and 
gave it local 
colouring, ac- 
cording to 
country, 
customs and 
passing 
feeling. 

Until the 
time of the 
Crusades 
St. George 
was regarded 
in the East 
chiefly as 
the Great 
Martyr, and 
he was 
placed at the 
head of the 
“noble army.” 
On this 
aspect we 
have already 
dwelt, and it 
is with some 
relief that 
we turn to St. 
George as the Soldier-Saint, who led the 
Crusaders to battle, victoriously assault- 
ing the Holy City. It was said that he 
appeared as an apparition on the walls 
of Jerusalem, waving his sword and in- 
spiring the troops. He became the 
tutelary saint or guardian of military 
men, and was held in higher esteem than 
either St. Sebastian or St. Maurice, who 
were both warriors. Remembering the 
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marvellous successes of St. George, and 
how he won the titles of “ Trophy-bearer ” 
and “ Victorious One,” we are not aston- 
ished tat he received the homage that 
was his due, and became the ideal of 
the aspiring Crusader. Perhaps it is 
difficult for us to-day to realise the full 
extent to which their enthusiasm would 
carry them, or how, whilst sweltering be- 
neath an Eastern sun, the cry, “For 
St. George!” would rouse them to fresh 
energy, as the doughty deeds of their hero 
would rise before their imagination. 
It is interesting here to remember that the 
choice of St. George as Patron Saint of 
England came from the selection of his 
ensign by Richard Cceur de Lion in com- 
pliment to the port of Genoa, which fitted 
out the eight galleys on which he and 
Philip II. embarked for the Crusades. 
Thus the name of the hero passed from 
nation to nation, as a burning torch passes 
from hand to hand, the signal of the up- 
rising of an indignant people; and his 
emblem exists as an enduring portion of 
the world’s heritage, graven with a sword 
upon the rocks for ever. He became the 
Mars of the Christians. The poet Man- 
tuan said: 


** As Rome did Mars, so we 
St. George, do honour thee.” 


He was appealed to for help against the 
enemies of our religion, and became the 
Protector of certain states and countries. 
When viewed in this light our hero is re- 
presented in art as a figure standing alone, 
or perhaps grouped with other saints 
round the Madonna. 

The frontispiece is a good example. 
This beautiful conception of our saint is 
one of the most ideal ever painted. St. 
George stands calmly triumphant, in an 
attitude of most restful ease from which 
all trace of the conflict has passed away. 
He is the hero who has conquered. But 
there is no pride of victory in his attitude. 
His youthful form, full of grace and 
beauty, sways slightly tc one side as he 
rests his hand upon his side, and with a 
preoccupied air gazes across the country. 
In his right hand he holds the broken 
lance, and the dragon lies dead at his 
feet. But he heeds it not. His thoughts 
are not of the recent strife, nor does he 


think of the h.ng, serpentine road winding 
away to the city gates and the fortress on 
the hill, where an eager crowd awaits the 
coming victor. He knows already that 
he will not himself drink from that cup 
of rest which he has secured for the dis- 
tant city. Never once does he indulge in 
a vision of honour and riches and earthly 
glory. Honours, if they come in that far- 
off time when Christianity is victorious, 
will be for those who follow in his steps. 
When the thunders of universal humanity 
shall proclaim the greatness of the “ Vic- 
torious One” he will have been dead for 
centuries. To fight, to conquer, and to 
suffer—that is his portion, and never for 
one moment is the darkness of his end 
hidden from him. 

Already the nimbus of the saint hovers 
round his head, and Mantegna has 
strongly accentuated the spiritual side of 
the hero. Many artists have given us the 
brave knight, glorying in his physical 
prowess, the slayer of a material dragon ; 
we have no deep suggestions, no spacious 
meanings. Mystery has been abolished, 
the half lights separated into black and 
white. But in this picture we are still 
in the dim land of the uncertain, we 
realise a little all that the saint may have 
meant to the enthusiasts of the Crusades. 
We cannot forget the strong vein of 
mysticism that coloured the Middle Ages, 
revealed in the “ Morte d’Arthur,” where 
we have for an ideal Sir Galahad and 
that strange, mysterious quest of the Holy 
Grail. Some of this feeling has crept 
into the artists’ conception of St. George, 
so that we find it difficult sometimes to 
distinguish him from St. Michael the 
Archangel, who also had a military order 
founded in his honour. As a rule the 
presence of wings, and often a pair of 
scales, may help us to recognise St. 
Michael, but there remain instances that 
still defy us. There is a beautiful ex- 
ample by Fra Angelico, combining the 
wings of the Archangel with the red 
cross shield of our saint. As time went 
on the distinction grew more emphatic. 
Our saint became more knightly and 
martial, until no trace of spiritual victory 
was left. But Mantegna is far from this 
conception of latter days, when faith is 
waning. 
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His St. George has met messengers 
from the unseen on the dusty highway, 
has beheld their radiance and felt the 
beauty of their heavenly glory. He has 
stood on the borderland of the unknown 
and been fascinated by its mystery. Rapt 
worship and uplifted adoration have filled 
his life with glory. Strange and _be- 
witching music has come to him across 
silent wastes, and on the lonely hillside 
unearthly footsteps have followed and 
guided him to heights of beauty, of which 
he had not dared to dream. 

Mantegna has in this instance departed 
from his usually rich colouring, and the 
whole scheme is of silvery grey, bright yet 
delicate, the blue-grey of the armour and 
the light tints of the sky making a soft 
and harmonious whole. A most character- 
istic garland of fruit and leaves, familiar 
to all acquainted with the work of this 
master, swings above the hero's head, add- 
ing some rich colour to a panel that might 
otherwise appear cold. St. George is in 
the full armour of the period; it is rare 
to find him in the armour of a Roman 
soldier, although occasionally it occurs. 

Donatello’s St. George (page 5) is 
one of the best known, and all visitors to 
Florence are delighted when they find 
themselves face to face with the reality. 
Unfortunately the statue, so much beloved 
of the Florentines, no longer keeps guard 
in its niche outside Or San Michele, where 
the din and roar of the bustling Via Cal- 
zaioli has for centuries brought the traffic 
to the church’s door, where St. George has 
been the silent witness of the ebb and 
flow of Florentine history. Calm and 
self-possessed he stood above the mock- 
ing crowd when passions raged and 
seethed all day, when deadly party feuds 
made the streets run with blood ; past here 
rushed the turbulent crowd to the Piazza 
Signoria when Savonarola’s soul “ went 
out in fire”; also many a gay procession, 
patronised by the pleasure-loving, popular 
Lorenzo de Medici, while the clear air 
rang with the sound of song. All alike 
prized the St. George of Donatello. 

“Donatello did that, and it killed him,” 
they say to this day. “ Did you never hear? 
When he had done that St. George he 
showed it to his master. And the master 
said, ‘It wants one thing only.’ Now, 


this saying our Donatello took gravely to 
heart, chiefly because his master would 
never explain where the fault lay ; and so 
much did it hurt him, that he fell ill of it, 
and came nigh to death. Then he called 
his master to him. 

“*Dear and great one, do tell me before 
I die, what is the one thing my statue 
lacks ?’” 

“The master smiled, and said— 

“* Only—speech.’ 

“Then I die happy,’ said our Dona- 
tello. And he died indeed that hour.” 

It would, perhaps, be difficult to ima- 
gine anything nearer one’s ideal of the 
soldier-saint. Noble, serious and tran- 
quil, he has a more resolute air than the 
Mantegna saint. He is more soldier-like, 
and his fighting days are not over. There 
is something simple and straightforward 
in the figure that wins us at once. The 
warrior hero has a courageous spirit and 
a loyal heart. When Michael Angelo saw 
this statue he exclaimed “ March! ”—a 
profound compliment to the sculptor’s 
power of indicating that motion lurks be- 
hind the calm restfulness. The attitude 
of repose is one of the greatest difficulties 
with which the artist has to contend. We 
must admit that this is a supreme triumph. 
Donatello’s St. George holds an important 
position in the history of art as represent- 
ing the first revival of the statue of 
Hellenic renown. Yet with what a differ- 
ence! Here we have no self-satisfied, 
complacent Apollo, but the typical heroic 
youth of the Middle Ages -into whom the 
soul with its struggles, fears and aspira- 
tions has entered to take powerful posses- 
sion. It is the St. George of Spenser. 


‘* Upon his shield the bloodie cioss was scored, 
For sovereign help, which in his need he bad. 
Right faithful, true he was in deed and werd ; 
But of his cheere did seem too solemne sad ; 
Yet nothing did he dread, but ever was 

ydrad.” 


Another representation of St. George as 
Patron Saint, and quite a modern one, 
is at the west end of St. George’s 
Church, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and the artist 
is Mr. T. R. Spence. Under an exquisite 
canopy which is also the work of the same 
artist we have in bronze a spirited render- 
ing of the chivalrous warrior. Here he is 
indeed the Victorious One, armed cap-a- 
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VOTIVE ALTAR PIECE, 


REPRESENTING THE COMBAT BETWEEN ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON, CONTAINING 
PORTRAITS OF HENRY VII. AND HIS FAMILY 


Painted for the Chapel of his Palace at Shene, now in the Royal collection. 


pie, ready to hurl defiance at the oncoming 
foe. Drawn to his full height, with head 
slightly thrown back, he grasps with vigour 
a lance from which floats the pennon, 
whilst balance is obtained by the shield 
held in the left hand. The figure is noble 
and dignified, more soldier-like than: the 
conceptions of the Middle Ages, when 
even warrior saints assumed a deprecating 
air of extreme humility. Yet the ca¢het 
of a spiritualised knight is sufficiently 
indicated in the upturned look of inspira- 
tion. This beautiful work, which shows 
the possibilities of modern art, is repro- 
duced on page 19. 

To turn to the popular subject of St. 


George and the Dragon, we find a fairly 
complete rendering of Voragine’s legend 
in the frescoes of Carpaccio, in the Chapel 
of San Giorgio Schiavoni, Venice. The 
old story runs as follows: St. George, 
when travelling to join his legion, came tc 
Silene in Lybia, where the inhaDitants were 
in great distress, owing to the appearance 
of a dragon in a lake near the city. In 
search of prey it came to the very walls, 
and even an armed host had not succeeded 
in driving it back. The poisonous breath 
of the monster killed all who came near, 
and in order to appease its hunger and 
keep it at bay the citizens were obliged 
to feed it daily with a sheep or two. 


| 
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When their stock was exhausted great was 
the consternation, for then it was decided 
to sacrifice the children of the people. 
At last the lot fell upon Cleodolinda the 
beautiful princess, and although the king 
offered half his realm and all his money 
for her release, the peop'e insisted on the 
sacrifice of the maiden. So, at the end 
of eight days, the princess went forth, 
clad in royal robes, and amid tears and 
lamentations the city gates were shut 
against her. The people then climbed on 
the walls, towers and gates to watch the 
end of Cleodolinda. They must indeed 
have been surprised at the unexpected 
drama that took place. Weeping, the 
princess walked towards the lake. Now 
it chanced that St. George passed that 
way, and enquired the meaning of her 
tears. Cleodolinda’s reply was— 

“(sood youth! quickly mount your 
horse and fly, lest you perish with me.” 
This self-sacnificing speech showed a con- 
sideration for the knight that may well 
have been founded on genuine anxiety for 
the safety of this stranger. Escape 
seemed the only thing possible. The 


“princess was ready to offer herself as a 


willing sacrifice; but why should an un- 
necessary life be given? 

Still St. George pressed to know all. 

“Do not fear; tell me what you await, 
and why the people stand afar off be- 
holding ? ” 

The princess again evaded the question 
by answering— 

“T see that you have a great and noble 
heart ; but fly!” she persisted. 

Still St. George, with masculine deter- 
mination, replied— 

“I go not hence till you tell me the 
cause.” 

So she related all, and the brave soldier 
exclaimed : 

“Fear nothing! In the name of Jesus 
Christ I will help you.” 

“Brave knight!” she exclaimed, “do 
not seek to die with me. Enough that I 
should perish, for you can neither assist 
nor deliver me, and you will only die with 
me.” 

At this moment the amiable conflict of 
words came to a speedy conclusion, for 
the dragon rose from the lake and ap- 
proached them. 


Trembling, the princess faltered once 
more— 

“Fly quickly, Sir Knight!” 

But nothing was further from his 
thoughts. The old legend goes on to say 
how St. George made the sign of the cross, 
and then advanced to meet the monster. 
After a terrible combat the dragon was 
transfixed with his lance which broke in 
the encounter. On this account we often 
find St. George represented, as in the 
frontispiece, with a broken lance. Car- 
paccio has given us the incident (see page 
6) in one of this delightfully crowded 
frescoes, with an elaborate background 
full of symbolism. In one thing he has 
departed from the conventional rendering 
—the horse is brown instead of white. 
The ground is strewn with the bones, 
skulls and mangled bodies of former vic- 
tims. St. George, fully armed, is a 
chivalric youth who stoops slightly to 
gather his strength as he drives the spear- 
point between the dragon’s jaws. He is 
fair, with long hair, for we read that at 
his martyrdom he was hung up by his 
hair to be scourged. The lance is break- 
ing in accordance with the legend. 

The picture is full of symbolism. The 
princess stands by resignedly, with clasped 
hands. She represents the Soul, and 
wears a coronet of seven gems, for the 
seven virtues. The five palm trees may 
have reference to the five senses. The 
spear symbolises human wisdom, which 
partly subdues the enemy. 

The second picture (page 6) shows 
us the dragon after it has been led into 
the market place by the princess who had 
placed her girdle round it. St. George is 
in the act of slaying it with the sword, 
which is, allegorically, a holier weapon 
than the lance. Trumpets and drums 
proclaim the victory, flags fly, and every- 
one throngs to see the great sight—keep- 
ing at a respectful distance. “ An entirely 
collapsed and confounded dragon, all his 
bones dissolved away,” says Ruskin, who 
delighted in these pictures. 

In the third picture (page 7) we see 
the baptism of the king and princess. 
The legend states that twenty thousand 
men, not counting women and children, 
were baptised in one day, for a rapid con- 
version to Christianity followed the won- 
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derful feat. A grave 
commentator, wishing 
to justify this amaz- 
ing statement, asserts 
solemnly that it was 
achieved—by means 
of a squirt ! However 
this may have been, 
the saint is, in this 
fresco, taking a good 
platterful of water to 
pour on the Sultan’s 
head, and _ holding 
back his own mantle, 
to avoid being 
splashed. The dog 
and the parrot 
puzzled Ruskin 
“ What can they have 
to do with the pro- 
ceedings?” he asks. 
“Nor is the dog the 
least interested in the 
baptism, -which a 
saint’s dog would cer- 
tainly have been”! The King lavished 
riches and honour on the brave warrior, but 
he gave his wealth to the poor of the town, 
and soon after left the city for ever.. This 
is the orthodox legend. 

Other versions arose, to suit the de- 
mands of the times. I have already ex- 
plained that there were two distinct con- 
ceptions of St. George:—(1) The Great 
Martyr, suffering seven years’ torture, which 
living 
death con- 
stituted his 
chief claim 
to our 
reverence ; 
(2) The 
Soldier 
Saint,whose 
deeds of 
prowess en- 
titled him 
to be re- 
garded with 
especial re- 
spect by all 
engaged in 
warfare. 
To this we 


must now CHURCH OF DARTFORD. 





HERALDIC DRAGON OF HENRY VII. 





add the latest con- 
ception — (3) The 
Knight of Chivalry, 
who claims our ad- 
miration because of 
his chivalrous rescue 
of the Princess. 
These are three 
aspects of St. George, 
and the tenor of the 
age is revealed in the 
choice taken. The 
Soldier replaced the 
Martyr when morbid 
asceticism found a 
healthy outlet in 
action during the 
Crusades. The 
Knight of the 
Romance period, 
rescuing forlorn 
damsels, found in 
this saint an example 
of the true Chival- 
rous Youth. An 
element of sentiment, quite unortho- 
dox, crept in. Some legends, to com- 
plete. the story, went so far as to state 
that St. George and the princess married ! 
This was ~shocking in the eyes of the 
Church. The saints never married. It 
was a most unsaintlike proceeding. The 
dragon-slayer baptized her—that was all. 
Our own Spenser in his “ Fairy 
Queene” elaborates the legend on romantic 
grounds, 
until it be- 
comes a 
lovely fairy 
tale. The 
Knight 
is pre- 
dominant 
throughout, 
and in the 
end is 
united in 
marriage 
to the fair 
Una. The 
legend 
of his birth 


Photo by B.C. Youens, Darford. in England 


FRESCO OF ST. GEORGE AND DRAGON IN THE PARISH is intro- 


TIME OF HENRY VII. duced, 
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Having sprung from a race of Saxon 
Kings, 
‘“* Thou Saint George shalt called be, 

Saint George of Merrie England, the signe 

of victorie !” 

However: incorrect historically may be 
the princess incident, we cannot deny that 
it had a powerful influence in promoting 
chivalrous respect towards women. Nor 
was this a matter of small moment when 
we consider ° 
those law- 
less_ days, 
and to what 
an extent 
the rule of 
might being 
right made 
life espec- 
ially hard 
for the 
weaker 
me m bers. 

Thatan 
English 
poet should 
dwell _par- 


ticularly on 


this aspect 
of the story 
is not a 
matter of 
Surprise, 
since Eng- 
lishmen, in 
all ages, 
have been 
noted for 
their —chi- 
valry. 
Andrea 
e°¢ tia 
Robbia has 
left us a 
de] ightful 
St. George (page 9). Riding a milk 
white steed, which so _ wonderfully 
adapts itself to the Della Robbia require- 
ments, the champion is a fanciful and pic- 
turesque figure who is full of glee at the 
unwelcome mouthful he has given a some- 
what unconvincing dragon. Modern art 
has made a great point of the dragon, but 
the older artists always subordinated it, 
as representative of ‘he powers of evil. 


ST. GEORGE OF ABYSSINIA. 


After a Drawing by Major Lindberg, from an ancient Ethiopian panel. 


A frieze of cherubs, and decorative pilas- 
ters complete this charming work. 

At Verona there is a quaint scene by 
Pisanello, representing the return of the 
princess and her deliverer to the city. It 
is chiefly remarkable for the Gothic archi- 
tecture, and elaborate studies of animals. 
There are also some interesting frescoes 
at Padua by Avanzi and Altichieri. 

The most famous St. George and the 
Dragon in 
art is the 
smal] paint- 
ing by 
Raphael, 
now in the 
H ermitage, 
St. Peters- 
burg. The 
picture of 
it on page 
ro is taken 
from a 
valuable 
en g raving 
by Vorster- 
man, 1627, 
mow in 
P O ssession 
of the Offi- 
cers’ Mess 
of the 3rd 
B at talion, 
5th North- 
umberla n d 
F us il iers, 
having been 
presented 
by Major 
Malet. The 
painting is 
one of 
Rap hael’s 
early works, 
done at 
Urbino, his native town, in 1506. 
The commission was given by Guido- 
baldo, Duke of Urbino, who had this St. 
George on the white horse painted ex- 
pressly for our Henry VII., who had 
invested him with the Order of the Garter. 
The picture was sent to England, and re- 
mained in the Royal Collection until 1627, 
when it passed into the hands of the Earl 
of Pembroke. In 1639 it again became 
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the property of the King. It is sad to 
recall the fact that Cromwell, who loved 
not art, sold the King’s pictures—this one 
among the number. It fetched the 
paltry sum of £150. We lose sight of 
the painting for some time, as it passes 
rom one owner to another, finally settling 
at St. Petersburg, where it is treated as a 
sacred object, with a lamp burning before it. 

We must hope that some day it will 
be restored to us, chiefly on account of its 
associations. Painted for an English 
King, and representing St. George as 
Patron of England, wearing on his left 
knee the Order of the Garter, we feel that 
it has an especial claim on our attention. 
There were two engravings made of it; 
one by Vorsterman in 1627, and another 
by Des Granges, 1628. 

From 
this picture 
it is natural 
to turn to 
the quaint 
one repre- 
senting 
Henry 
VII. and 
his family 
(page 13), 
probably 
painted by 
a Flemish 
artist at his 
Court. It 
was the 
altarpiece of Henry 
Shene (Richmond), and must have 
been painted after 1503, because of 
the birth of the youngest princess in that 
year. It is a large picture, in bad condi- 
tion. The receding lines of figures are 
united by an angel tugging at the curtains 
of the tents. This serves also to suggest 
the union'of the Houses of York and 
Lancaster! The two large tents. take up 
much unnecessary space, but are required 
chiefly to display the Tudor Rose and 
Portcullis, and the whole picture is 
crowded with instructive detail. Art 
itself, in such a case, musi be subordinate 
to the claims of royalty, and the ardent 
spirit of patriotism. A picture painted 
for a king was, in those days, a species of 
book from which the ignorant might gain 

No. 25. New Series. April, 1905. 
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From a Painting by Wa! er Crane, 


VII.’s palace at 
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instruction and be duly impressed, rot so 
much by the artist’s gift as by a proper 
awe for kingly state. Henry VII. seems 
to have cherished great admiration for St. 
George and the Dragon, more particularly 
the Dragon, wh'ch he caused to be intro- 
duced into the Royal Arms.* In company 
with a greyhound it supported the Royal 
shield. It is supposed that Henry VII. 
adopted the red dragon because it was the 
ensign of King Cadwallader, who had pro- 
phesied that one of his posterity would be 
King of England. Henry VIII. abo- 
lished the greyhound, but retained the 
dragon, with a lion. There can be no 
doubt that Henry VII., who was always 
trying to substantiate his somewhat uncer- 
tain claim to the throne, seized this 
popular superstition and asserted himself 
boldly as 
the man to 
whom the 
p tr o phecy 
pointed, 
and vindi- 
cated his 
cause by 
tracing the 
descent. 
Therefore, 
in looking 
at this pic- 
ture, we are 
not sur- 
prised to 
see an elon- 
gated dragon flying literally over the 
head of the. delighted King. This 
patriotic dragon is appropriately pierced 
with a lance from which floats the pennon 
of St. George. The broken fragments, in 
accordance with the tradition, lie on the 
ground. We might have thought that 
dragon, pennon and all, would have 
rapidly descended to earth, but the crea- 
ture somewhat considerately remains in 
mid-air while St. George prepares to slay 
it with the sword. He will smite its head 
off with the rapid stroke he is preparing. 
An elegant Tudor princess watches the 
proceedings; she is leading a delightful 
lamb. This lamb figures also in the Dart- 
ford fresco. As its appearance is fre- 


EMBLEM. 


® Henry VII. also added the Collar and the George to the 
insignia of the Order of the Garter. 
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quent some have explained it by reference 
to Spenser’s Una, who led ‘a milk-white 
lamb.’ But as the “ Faery Queene” did 
not come out until the reign of Elizabeth, 
this could not explain pictures of the 
reign of Henry VII. But it is probable 
that the same reason prompted artist and 
poet alike. 


‘* So pure and innocent, as that same lambe, 
She was in life and every vertuous lore.” 


In connection with this we must remember 
that the princess is always typical of 
Truth and Innocence, hence the emblem. 
The dragon, of course, which seeks to 
devour the pure soul is none other than 
that “old serpent the devil.” 

St. George is an embodiment of the 
Christian armed with the breastplate of 
righteousness, the shield of faith—the 
spiritual knight who wears “the helmet of 
salvation and the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the Word or Power of God.” 
But in these pictures, as in Spenser’s 
poem, we are apt to lose sight of the 
deeper meaning in enjoyment of the story 
itself. 

A very interesting old fresco is to be 
found on a wall in the Lady Chapel of 
the Parish Church, Dartford (page 15). 
It is accurately described as follows, in 
Dawkins’ “History and Antiquities of 
Dartford ” :— 


‘‘The picture appears to be of the time of 
Henry VIL. or earlier. The foreground exhibits 
St. George mounted on a white charger, with 
scarlet caparisons ; his lance couched, having 
transfixed the Dragon through the mouth and 
neck. The Saint is habited in plate armour of 
a brown colour, covered with a white surcoat, 
on the breast of which the red cross is displiyed. 
Round the skirt of his vest are three bands of 
black, and the sleeves are open and flowing 
behind. In his girdle isa dagger. His helmet 
is of the same colour as his poe, and 
— to be united to the corslet by a Porset 
of mail. It is adorned with a plume of three 
feathers, and the visor is raised. The Dragon, 
which is of a green colour (except the upper 
part of the wings which are brown) is issuing 
out of a black pool, or stagnant lake, wherein 
we are informed by the Golden Legend the 

on abode, and in which are seen bones and 
vestiges of his ravenous appetite. ‘the back- 
ground of the picture displays a hilly country, 
with the city of Sylene in the distance, and on 
the side of the hill stands the King’s daughter, 
in her bridal dress of crimson, trimmed with 
ermine ; her head uncovered, but adorned with 
flowing hair after the usual fashion of virgins ; 


by her side is the lamb by which she is always 
accompanied. Behind the Holy Champion is a 








castle with towers, having loopholes and _be- 
tween them an arched gate; and in a turret 
above are the King and Queen anxiously watch- 
ing their daughter’s fate. The upper centre of 
the painting 1s charged with a shield containing 
tie arms of England and France quarterly.” 


This old fresco is rather large, and in 
a bad light. Asa work of art it is quaint 
rather than excellent. Its chief value lies 
in its exaltation of our Champion. Even 
in those days he was the pride of our 
English nation, the Red Cross Knight who 
made our Flag respected, and won for us 
the admiration of the world. 

Another picture painted for one of our 
kings in honour of our Tutelary Saint is to 
be seen at Hampton Court. It is most 
melodramatic and crowded. Two angels 
from above descend with palm and laurel 
to crown St. George, who is a portrait of 
Charles I., while the princess is Henrietta 
Maria. Many spectators view the scene, 
which is set off by an elaborate landscape, 
with a view of the Thames and Windsor 
Castle. This painting is the work of 
Rubens. It was sold by Cromwell, but 
subsequently purchased for England by 
George IV. 

Apart from its national interest we do 
not feel greatly drawn towards this dra- 
matic work of art. It is indeed a trifle 
absurd. 

A singularly quaint and unique St. 
George is the Abyssinian one to be found 
on page 16. It was discovered by Major 
P. H. G. Powell-Cotton, who sent it to 
St. George’s Gazette, with the following 
remarks :— 

* Although, one ae journey through 
Abyssinia in 1900, I seen many pictures of 
their most venerated saint St. George, it was 
not until I reached Gondar that I was able to 
procure one. That city of splendid castles, 
churches and fortresses, flourished as the capital 
of Abyssinia between the years 1600 and 1800, 
but was sacked and burnt by the Dervishes in 
1887. Its churches were renowned throughout 
Ethiopia; but alas! only one remains intact 
among the ruins of the city’s former grandeur. 
From the relics rescued from the desecrating 
hands of the Dervishes, I managed to secure 
an ancient reredos, on one panel of which 
St. George was depicted. The picture was said 
to be too blackened with age to be reproduced ; 
but Major Lindberg has, with infinite success, 
surmounted this difficulty, and has produced a 
splendid pen-and-ink picture, from which the 
accompanying block has been made,” 

How strangely this ancient picture con- 
trasts with the vivid modern conception 








STATUE IN ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH, NEWCASTLE-ON. TYNE. 


Figure and Canopy designed by Mr. 1. R. Spence, Architect of tle Cl.ureh. 
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by Mr. Walter-Crane, called “ England’s- a representation of which we never weary ! 


Emblem?’ The centuries have brought 
us perfected art, and.a real scene replaces 
the crude symbol. The beautifully capa- 
risoned steed is literally flying across the 
low marshy country, and never before 
have SpenSer’s words been so well realised. 

“The knight gan fairely couch his steady 

speare, 
And fiercely ran at him with rigorous 
might ” 

Never before has knight attacked his foe 
with so certain a sense of victory. His 
dragon is a _ most formidable reptile, 
enough to make the stoutest heart quail. 
But it is practically all over with him. 
He raises his head to#make a final snap 
with his horrid fangs, buf never more will 
he swallow men anda women, nor even 
sheep and poultry !-,The long, low lines 
of the picture are most impressive and 
original, conveying much more to the mind 
than the usual circular treatment. The 
princess is not introduced because this is 
not so much the scene out of the legend— 
elaborated by other English artists—as it 
is, England’s emblem. Hence the name 
given. Such representations are to a 
great extent allegorical, rather than his- 
torical. 

A very fine instance of this mode of 
treatment is the Bronze on page 21 pre- 
sented by Major Malet to his Regiment 
in 1903. This spirited wendering is 
an artistic triumph. The old masters had 
always found the horse an insuperable 
difficulty, but here we see how modern 
knowledge disposes of all obstacles, giv- 
ing us a creature of bone and sinew, in- 
stead of a rocking-horse, or a creature 
stuffed with kid. Drawing himself up 
with determination, St. George is prepar- 
ing to bear down, with a broad sword, on 
the furious beast. It will never rise again. 
It was somewhat a shock to my artistic 
mind to learn that this exquisite work of 
art is put to so prosaic a use as acorn- 
ing the top of a cigar box which graces 
the sideboard in the Officers’ Mess. 

If we compare this bronze St. George 
with that on our coinage we shall, I think, 
admit that the bronze is a nobler and more 
spirited conception. No doubt association 
endears us to the St. George on our crown 
pieces and our gold, and it is, in one sense, 


It is also magnificent as a piece of die 
cutting. But the design itself is poor. 

Ruskin indulged in the following re- 
marks at its expense. “The horse looks 
abstractedly into the air, instead of where 
precisely it would have looked, at the beast 
between its legs ; St. George, with nothing 
but a helmet on (being the last piece of 
armour he is likely to want), putting his_ 
naked feet well forward, so that the dra- 
gon may with the greatest convenience get 
a bite at them, and about ™ deliver a 
mortal blow at him with a Sword which 
cannot reach him by a couple of yards.” 

This design was first introduced on our 
coinage in 1817 by Benedetto Pistrucci ; 
and under the dragon to the right of the 
date B.P. ean be seen. He was the finest 
coin designer of his day. The Master of 
the Mint had been very pleased with his 
model of a gem for a George which he 
had seen, and asked Pistrucci to do a 
jasper cameo for the new gold coinage. 

To attempt to enumerate all the works 
of art dedicated to our Patron Saint would 
be beyond the scope of this brief article. 
To contrast the different modes of treat- 
ment forms a most interesting study. 

The German painters dealt with the 
subject in a romantic and chivalrous spirit. 
St. George has casque and floating plume, 
and is accompanied by an attendant 
squire. He is generally represented as 
middle-aged, with a beard. Albert Diirer 
has left us four prints of our Tutelary 
Saint, who also presides over the destinies 
of Germany. 

There is a fine equestrian statue of 
St. George in the third court of 
the Hradschin (Burg) at Prague. It 
was erected by the brothers Klus- 
senberg in 1373 by order of Charles IV., 
the “Father of Bohemia.” More I 
will not add, since Mr. Horace Penning- 
ton of Prague is devoting special study to 
this and other representations of our 
saint, besides taking active measures in 
promcting an observance of “the day” 
at all places on the Continent resorted to 
by our countrymen. 

Both at home and abroad increasing 
efforts are being made to honour St. 
George, whose day we celebrate on the 
anniversary of Shakespeare’s birthday, 
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and thus the memory of the great Eliza- 
bethan blends with that of our Patron 
Saint, making the twenty-third of April 
especially valuable to all who love Eng- 
land. 

“It is good to gain in sympathy, toler- 





words Sir Gilbert Parker expressed his 
fears to the Royal Society of St. George,* 
while, at the same time, he held out. great 
hope that the Society would’ successfully 
combat the danger and preserve the 
ancient spirit of English character. 


BRONZE STATUETTE OF ST. GEORGE AND DRAGON, 
ORIGIN UNKNOWN: DATE PROBABLY ABOUT 1858, MOUNTED BY 
THE ARMY AND NAVY CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY, LIMITED, AND 
PRESENTED BY MAJOR MALET TO THE 2ND BATTALION 5TH 


FUSILIERS. 


ance and friendliness; it is not good to 
lose distinctiveness. The tendency of the 
Englishman is to become less English, 
particularly in the big cities.” In these 


In our Prayér Book Calendar we see 
the entry, St. George, Martyr, on the 
~ ® Full particulars ef this Society can be obtained on applica- 
tion to > Hon. Sec., Mr. Howard Ruff, 241, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, W.C. 
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twenty-third of April. On that day he 
suffered martyrdom in 303, and our 
Church has always recognised the fact 
that he is a prominent Christian saint, and 
one to fitly lead the noble army of 
martyrs. 

But it is of St. George the Victorious 
One that we like to think most on “ Eng- 
land’s Day.” 

His courageous spirit and loyal heart 





still inspire us, as our forefathers were 
also inspired, right back into the dim 
ages when the real St. George was 
strangely blended with the Pagan Perseus, 
and reality became overshadowed by myth 
and fantastic allegory. 

St. George for England! This’ was the 
ancient battle cry, and to-day it is the 
motto of all who work in the cause of 
Patriotism. 





A TROUVERE SONG 


TO A SCHOLAR 


By LAURA ACKROYD 


HAT wouldst thou give, O moody 


one, 


With laughing eyes to greet the sun? 
With songs that bubble unrepress’d 
To watch the martlet frame her nest ? 
And know, as I do, come what may, 
The cup of joy is full to-day? 

Sing hey, a roundelay ! 


What wouldst thou give, O pining soul, 
To eat your bread, and drain your bowl, 

Where ripples lap the bending sedge, 
And stitchwort blooms ’neath bank and 

hedge ; 

While through the quiet heavens stray 
Fragments of cloud, pearl-white or gray? 

Sing hey, a roundelay ! 


What wouldst thou give for grace to feel 
New-wash’d with life from crown to heel, 
For childlike mirth, and babbling speech, 
For heights of bliss you cannot reach? 
For zest to watch the lambs at play, 
With spirits frolicsome as they ? 

Sing hey, a roundelay ! 


Well, some are born to weep, God wot ! 
And who may change his destin’d lot? | 
Yet, vast in learning as thou art, 
/ Mine, haply, is the better part ; | 
: And all men love me when I say 
“Put on your smiles—be glad, be gay, 
Sing hey, a roundelay 1!” 
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By KEMLO WATSON 


HOUGH he had been busy all that 
day, Oliphant could not sleep. He 
tried the usual things, from self-induced 
visions of sheep to mathematical pillow- 
problems; he lit a candle, and smoked 
many cigarettes, while he laboured to 
read one of those sporting novels that 
are found in the bedrooms of country 
houses. But none of these narcotics 
availed him; and, when the great clock in 
the tower struck three, he blew out his 
light again in despair. Even at that hour 
the Northern dawn had begun to glimmer. 
A faint grey light filtered through the 
blinds, so that he could see Rollo,the New- 
foundland, showing vaguely like a black 
pool on the big sheepskin mat beside his 
bed. Presently he heard a cock crow at 
the gamekeeper’s, beyond the firwoods. 
Then at last he dozed off into a strangely 
penetrating dream. 

It seemed to him that he was back again 
in his Greek island, wandering down the 
narrow path, which led below the vine- 
yards to the rocky amphitheatre where he 
had found the buried temple of Hermes. 
He said to himself that he would find his 
men shirking their work, as they always 
did when his back was turned. Somehow, 
when he reached the place, which ought to 
have been bare as the sea-shore, he was not 
at all astonished to find it thronged with 
dark ilex trees, nor to catch a gleam of 
marble shafts between the trunks. Then, 
without knowing how, he had passed 
through the ¢emenos, and was facing the 
entrance. His workmen were not to be 
seen, but none was needed. The temple 
was perfect. Time had not stained its 
white beauty, nor winter’s rain blurred the 
sharpness of its contours. Yet had it not 
the rawness of a new thing. To Oliphant 
in his dream it appeared, indeed, no work 
of human hands, but rather, like a gem or 
a flower, something wherein the hidden 
forces of the earth converged and found 
expression. Here was all Greece made 
manifest—her land, her glorious song, her 
incomparable art, her gods and nymphs and 
heroes. 


Suddenly he was standing within the 
temple. A haze of pearly smoke filled the 
air, and the scent of burning myrrh was 
in his nostrils. It seemed to him that he 
had made an offering and was about to 
utter a prayer. He raised his hands in 
supplication to where the image of the 
god, refulgent with gold and lapis-lazuli, 
towered behind the altar. 

Then he awoke with a start, and looked 
around him. “If it had only lasted!” he 
groaned, realising where he was. “I was 
a Greek—a real ancient Greek, for the 
time.” 

The light was brighter now, but it was 
still the grey that precedes the sun. The 
black pool on the rug was now visibly a 
dog. “Rollo!” whispered Oliphant, 
leaning over the side of the bed, “I was 
in Greece again. Don’t you wish you had 
been with me?” Rollo beat the floor with 
his tail, but did not open his eyes. “ Poor 
fellow ! I won't disturb your dream,” said 
his master. “I wonder if I can find my 
way back into mine.”. But ere he could 
drowse, a chaffinch piped tentatively near 
the window. A sleepy chirp came in 
answer; then the notes of a blackbird 
sounded like a prelusory cadenza on the 
horn; and soon there was everywhere a 
noise of little instruments, tuning for the 
symphony that would open with the fall- 
ing baton of the first sunbeam. 

“Tis a pretty attention of yours, gen- 
tlemen, to a stranger,” said Oliphant, “ but 
you promise to be something early with 
your aubade. As it is, you put sleep out 
of the question.” 

He jumped out of bed, and drew up the 
blinds. In the deep, luminous violet of 
the Northern sky, a belated star twinkled, 
far down on the horizon ; while, overhead, 
the blue was dappled with flakes of rose- 
tinged cloud, like a fall of apple-blossom. 
So, though the nearer firwoods were still 
haunted by the night, the great rounded 
mass of Craig Mhor rose out of them, vivid 
with heather already glowing in the sun- 
shine. 

The scene framed in his window made 
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Oliphant forgive the birds. He leant out 
and inhaled the keen air. The pungent 
balsamic breath of the firs stirred a flut- 
tering crowd of memories that mere sight 
had failed to waken—memories of the loch 
where he had learnt to swim, the moors 
where he had hunted all kinds of game, 
from butterflies to tigers, of the old 
“ dominie,” who read with him and sniffed 
at his English pronunciation of the learned 
tongues. “There's something in this 
country of mine after all,” he said to him- 
self. “ It’s massive and lonely. One doesn’t 
find marble temples on hills like these, 
but they're fine, too, in their savage way.” 

A suppressed yawn, ending in the snap 
of strong teeth, made him turn. Rollo’s 
amber eyes were regarding him with 
solemn wonder. 

“ Wakefulness,” said Oliphant, patting 
the black head, “is a necessity this morn- 
ing. Let us make a virtue of it, you and I. 
Suppose we climb Craig Mhor, and get 
heroic appetites for breakfast.” 

Rollo whined joyfully, wagged his tail 
and dropped into the attitude of the 
Sphinx, thereby expressing at once assent, 
expectancy and patience. The last was 
not demanded long. In ten minutes the 
two friends had slipped downstairs, and 
were out in the still twilit park, where 
Rollo discharged his superfluous energy in 
wild gambols, alternately barking and 
snatching mouthfuls of the dew-laden 
grass, as he rushed along. Then through 
the darkness of the woods they walked, 
slowly climbing for half a mile or more, 
on a crepitant bed of fallen needles. Next 
came a belt of green bracken, already 
flecked with rust-colour, that took Oliphant, 
tall as he was, breast-high, and quite sub- 
merged his companion, whose course could 
be traced only by the swirl of breaking 
fronds. But as they went on, the sea of 
bracken shoaled and shoaled, till Rollo 
seemed to be swimming; then they both 
waded out, and saw the great heather-clad 
slope of Craig Mhor, stretching away be- 
fore them to the cairn on its summit. 
Twenty yards ahead the hill was blazing 
in the sun; and even as Oliphant looked, 
the light came swiftly downwards till it 
touched his head, and over the distant 
range on the north-east the sun’s disc 
peered, then climbed into the sky. 
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Meanwhile the dog was running fron 
side to side, nosing the unfamilia: ground. 
Suddenly there was a startled flutter in 
front of him, and a brace of grouse 
whirred sunwards. Rollo looked at his 
master in evident chagrin. “ Wouldn't 
they stop to talk to you?” said Oliphant. 
“They don’t understand us, Rollo. They 
take us for sportsmen, whereas we are 
sports—biologically speaking. Think of 
it! A man and a dog who don’t want to 
kill! Variations from the normal indeed ! 

: Yet we can hardly be said to 
throw back ; for your ancestors and mine 
were ferocious enough, goodness knows. 
Perhaps we throw forwards—at any rate 
it's comfortable to think so .. . 
What! Are those off too? Well, well, 
perhaps they’re wise. This is the twelfth, 
Rollo; and many a blameless grouse that 
flies the ling this pleasant morning, will 
be stiffening in the parcel-post before 
night. They say a shot bird dies easier 
than he would in the course of Nature; 
yet I would not be his executioner. Yes, I 
eat them, Rollo—a thing no true New- 
foundland would do. But what man is 
the moral equal of a good dog? Yes, yes, 
you are a good dog, but you needn't knock 
me down!” 

For all its fifteen hundred feet, Craig 
Mhor has no ravines or plateaux; it is, 
indeed, rather a huge knoll than a moun- 
tain. A quarter of an hour's tramp 
brought them to the top, where they threw 
themselves down, the dog to pant, the man 
to watch and muse. 

There was no breath of wind, and they 
were above the dews, so that the air was 
gentle, and the heather both dry and warm 
to the touch. If the mountain top do not 
freeze, there is no such place for medita- 
tion. Here you may find an elevation be- 
yond the physical, a wider vision not less 
of the inner than of the fleshly eye. Things 
are here seen in their true proportions ; at 
close ranges the aberration of the lens 
distorts the image. 

Oliphant sat in silence whiie his com- 
panion lolled in the sun ; then he began to 
muse aloud—a habit formed in the island, 
where he and his dog were the only crea- 
tures that understood English. : 

“Do you notice, Rollo,” he said, “ that, 
though it is only about half-past four, it 
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duesn’t feel early?” Rollo came over, and 
lay beside him, putting a massive paw on 
his knee. “I wonder why. I suppose 
it's because we, being really intelligent 
travellers, look at things from the native 
point of view. Up here it is not early 
morning ; business is in full swing. If you 
listen, you can hear the hum of life rising 
everywhere ; and if you look close, you'll 
see that the little people are already hard 
at work. There’s a squad of ants drag- 
ging along the carcase of some kind of fly 
—and yonder is a little red bee, quite dif- 
ferent from the big, black and yellow 
lowlanders, but quite as busy. And a 
huge blue beetle, with nasty looking jaws! 
Perhaps he’s a constable—he's lumbering 
enough. Steady, Rollo! You mustn’t in- 
terfere with the police in the execution of 
their duty. . . . The silent. hills! 
Why, the place is as busy as Sheffield ! 
And the humiliating thing 
about it is that all this life, this scurry of 
work, is just what would have been here 
if there had never been a man on the face 
of the earth. A hill like this is a strong- 
hold of Nature. After all, what has man 
done? There’s one of the railways he’s 
always bragging about down there—a mere 
scratch on the crust. We've changed the 
colour of the surface in places—destroyed 
trees, and substituted over-grown grasses ; 
we've killed out a lot of other vermin, as 
they exterminated their predecessors—but 
look at those tumbled hills and the glanc- 
ing lochs and rivers ; and you'll see that, in 
spite of his delusions of grandeur, man is 
among the meanest of the forces of Nature. 
“And yet there are people, sane people, 
and even one or two distinguished, who 
flatter themselves that, not this earth alone, 
but the whole universe is a contrivance for 
the manufacture of man! The mountain 
in labour was a trifle tothat! Then some- 
body—I think it is Anatole France—sug- 
gests that life is really a sort of skin 
disease of the earth’s; and that there are 
happier planets which have escaped the 
rash. Upon my word, Rollo, that seems 
a more reasonable theory than the other ; 
and, if it weren’t for you, I’d be tempted to 
embrace it. But you're such a fine chap 
that I can’t think of you as a pathogenic 
microbe. Perhaps, after all, the real func- 
tion of man is to keep dogs. 


“Yes, I know you think we men are 
great chiefs ; and I in particular am a god 
to you. Perhaps I’m morbid about my 
kind, but I’m afraid of them, my friend, 
that’s the truth.” 

Rollo, who had been pretending to 
understand, here wagged his tail encourag- 
ingly; then, finding that his master’s 
harangue was over for the present, re- 
turned to his experimental study of the blue 
beetle. 

Oliphant continued to gaze out over the 
valley—his valley ; for, as far as he could 
see, it paid him tribute. The boundary 
of his domain was a chain of hills, smoke- 
blue on the horizon. The bald old castle 
below had been the home of ten generations 
of Oliphants—a spirited race. The earlier 
bearers of the name had made it known 
and feared in half the wars of Europe; 
the later had carried an equal daring to 
the chase and the revels of the town. 

Why could he not be content to follow 
in their footsteps? Indeed he felt that 
it would be only to easy; and it was his 
consciousness of this that made him des- 
pair. He would have been no true Scot 
had he lacked a vein of austerity, though 
in him alone of his house had it out- 
cropped. It had shown itself in his boy- 
hood, when, in violation of family tradi- 
tion, he had not been expelled from school ; 
and, later, when he took a First in Classics, 
a feat which earned him the derision of his 
brothers and sisters. Their simple wit 
had dubbed him “the Professor ”—his 
nickname to this day. 

But when, at twenty-three, he found 
himself the head of his family, with a 
tolerable fortune and no very insistent 
duties, his ancestral love of pleasure began 
to sprout. Having exhausted the réle of 
the industrious apprentice, he timidly es- 
sayed to play the rake. His natural apti- 
tude for the part astonished even himself, 
and he was soon perfect in words and busi- 
ness. For a year he ruffled it with the 
best. Then one morning he awoke—a new 
man. It was one of those sudden crises 
that psychologists explain as the eruptions 
of the subliminal self. Shuddering, he 
saw the degradation of the life he had been 
leading. His mental and moral injuries 
hurt like wounds; they might heal, but 
the scars would remain for ever. That 
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day he tried in vain to read the Zimeus ; 
he had lost the clue to its labyrinth. Now 
fairly frightened, he resolved on flight. 
Temperate enjoyment was not for him, 
with his inherited dipsomania of “ life” ; 
he was of those who must live plain, if 
they are to think high. The anchoret is, 
in truth, often a past, and always a 
possible, voluptuary. 

That evening they missed him at his 
customed club; and he was next heard of 
from a small Greek island, whither he had 
transferred himself with a portmanteau, 
a box of books, and his Newfoundland 
dog. That was more than two years ago, 
and it was not a week since he had re- 
turned to England. They had been happy 
years, those two, though, or perhaps be- 
cause, he had led the simplest of lives. 
He had spent hardly anything on himself, 
although he had lavished money on ex- 
cavating and restoring the temple of 
Hermes, which he had discovered. 

That work reverently completed, he 
yielded at last to his sister’s entreaties that 
he would come back “if only for a month 
or two.” But it was soon evident that 
Lady Newbold, having got hold of a useful 
brother, had no immediate intention of 
letting go. No doubt he had gone the 
pace rather too much in the past, but even 
that was better than burying himself where 
he was no good to anybody. Now he was 
expected to take his proper place in the 
set which his sister affected. 

So he found himself firmly taken in 
hand. It was assumed that the prodigal 
had definitely returned, and the fatted 
calf (his own calf, by the way) was killed 
accordingly. A party had been invited in 
his name for the twelfth, a party whose 
levity would have excited comment in the 
Abbey of Théléme ; and he could not with- 
out brutality refuse to be their host. Yet 
lhe foresaw temptation, and, knowing his 
weakness, trembled for the result. On 
the night before, when he met his guests 
for the first time, he felt that his fears had 
been indeed well founded. The old in- 
fluences had gradually asserted their 
ancient sway. The talk, which at first 
seemed fatuous and vulgar, began by its 
candid hedonism to appeal to long sup- 
pressed instincts. The old adventure, 


whose spell a hundred disillusionments 
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had not sufficed to break, beckoned with 
white arms, challenged from dark eyes. 
In this instance the eyes and the arms be- 
longed to a Mrs. Kirke, a lady who had 
“come up” since Oliphant’s time, but was 
already of acknowledged supremacy in her 
craft. When he had been with her for 
an hour, he was aware of the familiar pre- 
monitory symptoms, and by the time when 
they parted for the night he had made 
up his mind that he was in for a bad 
attack. “IT shall make an ass of myself 
over that woman,” he said to himself, “ if 
I stay here. I expect I'll have to run for 
it again.” 

All this was present to his mind that 
morning on the hill-top. Overnight he 
had all but resolved on a second flight ; 
yet, looking down into the valley, he 
wavered. Now for the first time he 
realised that the home of childhood is the 
only real home. Elsewhere one is always 
a foreigner. “No!” he said at length. 
“Come what may, I won't leave my own 
country.” 

He had never known half its beauty till 
now. Even as he watched, the descending 
sunlight flashed from the weathercock on 
the castle tower ; smote the deep blue of 
the pines to green, the grey hay-fields to 
pale gold. Then in the low meadows the 
awakened dews transformed themselves 
to pools of mist, that flowed and deepened, 
till they grew to a shadowy lake, wherein 
the clumps of forest trees showed as en- 
chanted islets. Over the loch and the 
streams fantastic spires of vapour rose, 
fluctuating, kissing and circling (so that 
one might have thought them naiads at 
play), till at last they sank into the still 
flowing cloud, which now engulphed the 
valley. From invisible depths he heard 
the castle clock strike five, and recalled 
the sunken city of the Breton legend. 

Soon, however, the mists dissolved in 
the warmth, and the lost scene reappeared 
in flickering glimpses, that fused and 
cleared, till the watcher looked down upon 
his valley, wide open to the sun. Signs 
of life began to show. From the chim- 
neys of thatched cottages thin shafts of 
pearly smoke sprang straight into the still 
air ; cows could be seen trooping in single 
file to the byres; slow-moving specks in 
the fields marked where the hay-makers 








were at work; somewhere out of sight a 
distant mowing machine whirred like a 
grasshopper. 

“No!” said Oliphant. 
my country.” 

His eyes slowly closed, and for a time 
he passed into a dreamless sleep. Then it 
seemed to him that he was awake again— 
or was he in a dream? He was too lazy to 
decide the question. The scene at any 
rate was unchanged ; the quiet valley still 
lay open to the sun; Rollo still lay by his 
side. But he noticed that the dog was 
acting strangely. He was gently wagging 
his tail and gazing fixedly past the cairn. 
Turning his head, Oliphant saw—and, 
strange to say, saw with but languid sur- 
prise—a tall figure striding towards him 
across the heather. Yet, all things con- 
sidered, it was a startling figure enough ! 
It was that of a young man, beautiful be- 
yond human canons and clad as no mortal 
has ever been clad, though in a manner 
familiar to the man who now watched his 
approach. From the left shoulder floated, 
rather than hung, a cloak of vague sub- 
stance and uncertain iridescent colour. 
His feet were shod with golden, winged 
sandals ; and there were golden wings also 
on the broad cap, that shaded his crisp- 
curling locks. The right shoulder and 
arm were bare, and in the right hand he 
bore a gleaming rod, twined round with 
writhing serpents. His whole figure was 
outlined with a delicate radiance, which 
even, as he moved, seemed to interpose be- 
tween the golden sandals and the earth ; 
but it was the ineffable, the immortal 
serenity of his face that made his nature 
clear. 

“Hermes himself!” murmured Oli- 
phant. Somehow at the time this divine 
visit appeared the most natural thing in 
the world. “Even if I am asleep,” he 
told himself with the fantastic logic, that 
is so convincing to the dreamer—“ even if 
I am asleep, he is a real god.” He felt no 
fear, but only a faint wonder, as he looked 
up, and saw the god standing by. Hermes 


“T won't leave 


regarded him for a moment with friendly 
eyes; then the divine lips moved, and a 
voice, the like of which Oliphant had 
never heard, now met his ears. 

“So, friend,” it said, “you look at 
last upon the smoke of your country’s 
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fires; yet it seems that you are not 
content.” 

“No, Son of Maia,” answered Oliphant, 
who in his dream had a dim idea that one 
ought not to address a god by name, “ not 
wholly content. For this country is not all 
Ithaca to me; it has something of A‘ea 
in it, too.” 

“How so?” asked the god. 
some enchantress dwell here?” 

Oliphant smiled bitterly as he answered, 
“The land is full of enchantresses. Each 
one is a Circe to me. Some one of them 
—some fair-tressed goddess of human 
speech will cast her spell, and turn me to 
a brute. It is my fate.” 

“Not even the Immortals can strive 
against Fate,” said Hermes. “Yet your 
lot may be better than you deem. No 
oz:acle has spoken.” 

Oliphant sighed. “I know my own 
weakness,” he said dully. “Fear of it 
drove me to Greece.” 

“Are the women of Hellas, then, less 
beautiful?” asked the Slayer of Argus, 
with a smile. “ And if those of your own 
country are so terrible to you, why did you 
come back?” 

“ Because it is my country, I suppose,” 
said Oliphant. “This has been the home 
of my people for centuries; and even the 
most restless of us comes back to die. One 
cannot escape one’s native land; it drags 
unceasingly.” 

It seemed to the dreamer that the eyes 
of Hermes shone with grave kindliness as 
he answered : 

“Nay, my friend, I blame you not. 
Pious were the deeds you wrought in 
Hellas ; but it is just and pious that you 
should cherish the land which holds the 
bones of your fathers. And you may con- 
tinue to serve the gods; for surely their 
temples are everywhere. True, men were 
less timid once. They did not fear the 
votaries of the Cyprian, but dealt with them 
as Ares with their mistress, and from slaves 
grew to masters. I think the world grows 
old, and blood runs thinner and colder 
than it did. Yet do I not blame you, 
being what you are. Indeed I am well 
pleased, and therefore do I grant you this 
—that you dwell here in peace, unharmed 
by any spell.” 

As he ceased speaking the god stooped 
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and appeared to pluck something from the 
earth. Rising, he held out his hand to 
Oliphant, who saw in the divine fingers 
a tiny, white, star-like flower surmounting 
a dark green stalk that blackened towards 
the root. He had never seen it before, 
but the words of Homer started to his 
mind, and he murmured: “ Black is it at 
the root ; like milk is its flower! ” 

The god smiled. “It is indeed the 
herb moly,” he said ; “the same that saved 
Odysseus, the crafty one, from the charms 
of Circe. Nor is it less potent now. Take 
it, my friend, and you shall walk secure 
through this isle of sorceries.” 

Oliphant thrilled strangely as, in closing 
on the flower, his fingers touched those of 
the god. 
utter his thanks; but ere he could speak, 
he felt the caduceus touch his head, and 
darkness fell upon him. 

* * * * * + * * 

Rollo, tired of tumbling in the heather, 
and having failed to induce the large blue 
beetle to do anything but sham dead, be- 
gan to feel bored. He had come out for 
amusement, he understood, not to lie on 
dull hill-tops, while his master slept. He 
was hungry, too; it was high time they 
were getting back to the breakfast that 
had been spoken of. Would the man 
never wake? Rollo looked at the sleeping 
figure and wagged his tail. No; Oliphant 
slept on. Rollo whined like a puppy; 
then he barked, but even that did not avail. 
He began. to be uneasy. At last he could 
stand it no longer; and, walking over to 
him, firmly planted his cold nose in the 
sleeper’s face. 

Oliphant started up, bewildered; then, 
taking in his surroundings, sighed deeply. 
“Tt was only a dream, Rollo,” he said. 
“Only a dream—but how vivid! How it 
would have frightened me if it had been 
real!” He shivered, and turned his head 
nervously, half expecting to see the god 
still present. “Yet what a dream!” he 
went on. “I can feel his touch now as he 
gave me the herb.” So strong was the 
fancy, that, looking at his fingers, he could 
have sworn that he caught a fleeting 
glimpse of a little white star-like flower 
with a thin stem, blackening to the root. 

Silently he rose to his feet and began 
to descend the first slope ; but when he had 


He looked up, and was-about to . 


gone a few steps, he stopped and ldoked 
back. The hill-top, daedal with leaf and 
bloom, glowed in the slant sunlight as 
when he had climbed it an hour ago. Form 
and colour were unchanged, yet how’ dif- 
ferent the impression! . Everywhere, in 
the earth beneath his feet, in the air around 
him, in the fathomless blue above, he was 
aware of an unseen presence, benignant, 
yet awe-compelling. Suddenly the know- 
ledge penetrated him that the world of the 
senses is but an illusion; the reality be- 
hind it not matter, but soul. For an in- 
stant it seemed to him that his vision 
pierced through sense to the absolute, and 
the glimpse struck in him almost a swoon 
of terror. He had lost his grip on com- 
mon things ; he was a shivering ghost in the 
Infinite. Clutching at companionship, he 
turned to Rollo; but even in the innocent 
eyes of the dog he saw a gleam of the 
universal spirit. “You too, you too are 
part of it!” he cried; and fled down the 
hill-side—fled towards the homes of men. 

Not till he had reached the belt of 
bracken did he slacken speed ; but there, 
biown and weary, he pulled up, and threw 
himself down among the rustling fronds, 
trembling, but laughing at his folly. 

“That was a queer attack—something 
like the old panic fear, I suppose,” he 
gasped. “ Do you know that I was afraid 
of you?” he went on to the dog, who came 
up at the moment, panting joyously. 
“Afraid of you, Rollo, the gentlest crea- 
ture living! Yet somehow you are nearer 
to the gods than we are—to the older 
shaggy gods. Besides you are so exactly 
the same as your father and grandfather, 
that one can’t help thinking your whole line 
one immortal Newfoundland, revealing 
himself in successive incarnations. ° 
No, it wasn’t madness in me—it was a 
revelation. I think I came as near to a 
conception of the infinite as is possible to 
a finite mind—and it was too much for me. 
Rollo, I don’t believe I shall ever have the 
courage to climb Craig Mhor again.” And, 
looking up to where the cairn jutted white 
against the blue, he shuddered. “Come!” 
he said, rising to his feet, “let us get back 
to the people who don’t see visions.” 

He strode briskly on, crushing down his 
fears; and by the time he reached the 
castle had almost recovered his usual 
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phlegm. Only, when he had dressed and 
was on his way down to breakfast, he de- 
tected in himself a sudden revolt against 
the society of his guests. He paused a 
moment on the stairs. It was too big ‘a 
drop from the immortals, ‘he thought, then 
smiled in self.contempt. Before long, no 
doubt, he would be listening to Mrs. 
Kirke’s babble and doing his best to at- 
tract her. 

As he opened the door of the breakfast- 
room the clamour of tongues made him 
shiver. He was greeted with jovial shouts. 

“Hullo, Professor!” cried his sister, 
who, like the other women, was dressed for 
shooting. “Two minutes more and we 
should have started without you!” 

“But we'll give you a quarter of an 
hour,” said Mrs. Kirke, indicating a vacant 
chair by her side. “Come and have a 
salmon steak—they’re rippin’.” 

Oliphant, looking at her, caught his 
breath, and paled slightly. Some of the 
others noticed that he glanced hurriedly at 
his right hand. Then he recovered him- 
self, and took the seat reserved for him, 
smiling hospitably. 

“TLank you,” he said; “I’m afraid I'll 
take more than a quarter of an hour. I 
had a long walk this morning. But don’t 
let me keep you. Bruce can be trusted to 
see that you all have good sport. I forgot 
to mention last night that I had given up 
shooting.” 

“What!” came from a dozen throats. 
Even Mrs. Kirke was aghast. 

“Yes,” continued Oliphant pleasantly, 
“T will eat with you, drink with you, golf 
with you ; I will even play bridge with you. 
But I will not shoot with you, fish with 
you, hunt with you.” 





“Good lord!” groaned a portly person, 
facetiously known as “the Cherub,” on 
account of his wing-like ears; “and he 
has the best moors and river in Britain!” 

“Goin’ to give up sport!” cried Lady 
Newbold, purple with suppressed rage. 
“What for?” 

“ Perhaps, my dear Mary, the best rea- 
son is that I have lost all interest in it.” 

There was a painful silence. Then 
gradually a subdued conversation struggled 
into being. The Cherub whispered to his 
neighbour that, though it was kept quiet, 
it was pretty generally knowr that there 
was insanity in the family. 

Mrs. Kirke leaned towards Oliphant. 
“T’m goin’ to take pity on you,” she mur- 
mured. “I'll stop and play golf.” 

“T couldn't dream of it,” said Oliphant. 
“T know you'd rather shoot, and I should 
feel a beast if I spoiled your day. Be- 
sides,” he added hastily, seeing her about 
to interrupt, “I shall be tremendously 
busy to-day.” 

“Oh, all right!” answered Mrs, Kirke 
coldly. 

When Oliphant had seen the shooters 
go, he stood a moment in silence. “ Good 
heavens!” he said at last, “ was that my 
enchantress ? ; Poor creature | 
She’s not altogether bad, I suppose, but 

. . He turned and gazed over 
the firwoods at the clear-cut summit of 
Craig Mhor. “It was not a dream,” he 
said in a low voice. “When I entered 
that room I felt his touch and saw the herb 
moly. | And the charm has worked! I am 
a free man—free to live sanely and 
cleanly! No, it was no dream! You 
saw him too, Rollo, didn’t you?” 

Rollo looked wise and wagged his tail. 


DISCORD, 


From a Drawing by Charles D, Ward. 








BURSTING OF THE BUDS 





By G. CLARKE NUTTALL, B.Sc. 


A S winter passes and the first faint 

flush of green runs along the bare 
branches of the trees, the imagination of 
an observer is stirred in a twofold way, 
for this phenomenon of the annual renewal 
of life appeals with peculiar force to both 
the emotions and the reason—to poet and 
scientist alike. 


** Were I a skillful painter, 
What should I paint for thee ? 
A tiny spring bud peeping out 
From a withered wintry tree,” 


says George Macdonald, and Tennyson, in 
company with many other poets, refers re- 



























THE 
BURSTING 
OF A 
CHESTNUT 
BUD. 


peatedly and lovingly 
to the buds when they 
burst in the springtime 
—“ Sweet as new buds 
in spring,” when “The 
folded leaf is woo’d from 
out the bud, which winds 
upon the branch, and there 
grows green and broad.” 

But apart from the emo- 
tions and the tender fancy of 
the poets there is also some- 
thing in the whole procedure 
of bud formation and bud de- 
velopment that is particularly 
fascinating to the man who seeks 
knowledge from the scientific point 
82 


of view. For under broad outlines of 
similarity, infinite diversity of detail con- 
fronts him and challenges his recognition, 
since no two trees manage their affairs in 
the same manner ; the oak has its peculiar 
way, quite different to that of the elm, 
and both vary in diverse particulars from 
the lime and all other trees whatsoever. 

Moreover, a bud is a very marvellous 
thing in itself. Lord Avebury simply de- 
fines it as “a short shoot bearing a number 
of young leaves closely packed together.” 
Thus, if we can imagine a branch bearing 
leaves suddenly compressed so that all 
the leaves are folded and telescoped 
one on to the’other, and then the 
whole at once shrunk to minute 
proportions after the fashion of 
“Alice in Wonderland,” we 
should get a bud. But a bud is 
more than this. Every bud is a 
valuab!e asset to a tree; it has 
been produced at the expense of 
much energy and food, and is 
the result of months, perhaps 
years, of effort. The majority 
of the buds which open on the’ 
trees in the April of one year 
have been forming ever since 
the summer of the year 
before, while some, such 
as in various firs, hav2 
been slowly coming into 
existence for more than 

a year before that, and 

all this time the tree 

has been manufac- 
turing materials to 
build them _ up. 
And the buds hold 
within themselves 
the whole future 


of the tree. 

_ Each repre- 
Ha sents the 
: potential 
) birth of .a 

; group of 


leaf workers 
whoa will 
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eventually contribute their quota to 
the upkeep of the tree establishment and 
aid in the production of future buds for 
the perpetuation of the work. Hence it 
cannot be too much emphasised that a bud 
is an asset of value that calls for protec 
tion and regard. And the tree realises 
this. Look 

£é6e.- 88 

instant at 

the protec- 

tion for its 

buds that is 

made by the 

common 

plane tree 

that _ lines 

the streets 

of London. 

When a 

dying leaf 

falls from 

it in the 

autumn 

you will 

find, if you 

look, that the 

base of the leaf 

stalk, down where it 

joined the branch, is 

hollow, and further in- 

vestigation shows that this 

hollowed stalk-end, when on 

the branch, served as a cap for 

a tiny bud which through the 
summer months was born and gradu- 

ally matured under its shelter. Now, 
when it is leaf-fall time the bud has 
become strong, and, further, is equipped 
with a protective scaly coat of its own to 
serve as a guard during its winter sleep in 
the open. 

Other buds, though not so snugly 
shielded at the outset in a little home of 
their own, find yet a warm and sheltered 
niche down between the leaf stalk and the 
branch, and here they grow secure from 
harm during the summer. But against 
the inevitable winter cold they must all 
prepare ; so some have a complete scaly 
covering of flattened stalks or of srecially 
modified leaves ; others again have a coat 
of dried brown scales; while, in many 
cases, to any of these is added a coating of 
gum or resin as a special precaution 
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against wet, or perhaps an inner lining of 

furry hairs which are a sovereign remedy 

against great cold. And, thus furnished, 

the buds “rest” through the winter until 

the genial warmth of the spring sun awakes 
them to activity. 

Now, the chestnuts are who are 

particularly careful over their 

buds, perhaps because they are 

apt to be among the very first 

to respond to the call of 

spring. They give thema 

covering of thick scales, 

and then coat this 

over with _ sticky 

gum—(Tennyson 

notes how the 

chestnut 

buds 

g listen 

in the 

early 


trees 


OPENING OF THE MAPLE BUD. 


The long-pointed bud leaves that enclose 
the green leaves turn bright scarlet and 
then drop off. 


spring) — while the tiny leaves within 
are furnished with extra warmth in 
the shape of hairs. In fact, the 
bursting of the chestnut buds is a 
striking sight. First, the thick knobly 
buds that have tipped the branches all the 
winter swell out and become more thick 
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HOW THE ELM BUD BURSTS. 


Some of the bud scales turn pink and look 
like streamers amor g the green leaves. 


and more knobly. They are now smooth 
and shining at the top, but are clad below 
with strong brown scales. Presently the 
smooth top begins to split, and through 
the opening the tightly folded leaves push 
out. Asthey emerge the folds become less 
pressed together, and the leaves begin to 
fall a little apart. When they ‘ave quite 
freed themselves and the stalks commence 
to show, in every bud two pairs of leaves 
spread out and set themselves crosswise, 
anc then the whole tree looks, for all the 


world, as if its dark brown limbs were 
decked at every point with delicate four- 
branched sconces, the outer part of the 
bud serving as holder for the four graceful 
upstanding leaves which are just beginning 
to curve outwards. Moreover their beauty 
is enhanced by the fact that the pale 
green tissue of the leaves is still lying in 
dainty pleats. The picture on page 32 
gives a fair idea of the course of events. 
The maples, which follow later, bear 
a superficial resemblance to the chestnuts, 
and yet are different. The bud is slighter 
and more tapering, and just before it 
bursts it lengthens, and then the top scales 
that arch over the bud tip are pushed 
apart, and the two earliest leaves peep out 
on either side. The bud is charming at 
this stage—a study in colour—for while 
the lower part is brown the two upper 
arching scales are a lovely red, a striking 
contrast to the palé green of the leaves. 
Curiously enough the top long scales seem 
loth to let the charge they have protected 
so faithfully the winter through escape 
them, for they also put on a spurt and 
grow in length, as though endeavouring to 
restrain the outbreak. But their effort is 
in vain—youth will assert itself—and, as 
the third stage pictured shows, we have 
the long scarlet bud-scales pushed well 
apart and the leaves triumphantly emerg- 
ing. In the last stage given in the photo- 
graph the first pair of leaves have com- 
pletely freed themselves, but they hang 
down in a deprecating way as though half 
ashamed of their escape. The second 
pair of leaves thrust away the red embrace 
directly, and the bud-scales soon fall to 
the ground, forming thereon a crimson car- 
pet as though they were a shower of flower 
petals. Their work is done. A compari- 
son of the opening of the chestnut and 
maple buds as here pictured shows plainly 
how much they differ—the humble atti- 
tude of the maple being in great contrast 
to the perky upstanding of the chestnut. 
The lime is quite different to either the 
chestnut or the maple. If we notice the 
lime trees in the spring just at the time of 
the bursting of their buds we shall be 
struck with the multitude of little green 
hearts that are hung out along either side 
of the branches, their tips pointing to the 
ground. And at the top of the hearts lie 
small, reddish brown scales—the scattered 
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parts of the buds’ winter covering. These 
leaves are particularly fragile and delicate 
in their early life, and that is perhaps 
why they hang down in this fashion, for 
by so doing they are less exposed to cold 
and wet than they would be were they held 
out aloft. Moreover in drooping thus they 
shield one 


another. And aw ee 


so the bud 
bursts down- 
wards at the 
outset. But as 
the leaves 
grow stronger 
and get over 
their youth- 
ful delicacy, 
and the 
weather, too, 
gets milder, 
they raise 
them selves 
and spread 
out in normal 
fashion. 

The elm 
bud has a 
similar 
drooping 
movement 
which is very 
p r o nounced 
in the earlier 
stages, as the 
p hotograph 
shows. Per- 
haps this bud 
is the queen 
among buds 
for beauty. 
First it is a 
tiny brown 
pointed 
thing; then 
from its 
under side a 
projecting 
green point 
thrusts downwards, and this soon 
proves itself to be green leaf-tissue 
in daintiest pleats. The green pleats 
lengthen vertically, and at the same time 
beautiful pink-tipped streamers—with the 
colouring of the wild rose petals, appear 
and seem to announce with a flourish the 





A VIGOROUS BEECH BUD. 


The bud contained the whole of these leaves in miniature. 


arrival of the leaves. Since the leaves, as 
well as being in pleats, are also folded in 
half upon themselves, we get nothing ‘ke 
the “ hearts” in the lime, though the leaves 
are not very dissimilar in shape. When 
the bud has poured forth all its contents 
the leaves unfold and unpleat, the pink 
streamers 
drop off one 
4 by one, and 
Sees a waft to the 

Pe ground 
below, and 
the leaves 
raise them- 
selves to the 
level of the 
branches and 
spread out to 
the sunlight. 

The beech 
bud, one of 
the most 
graceful in 
its opening, 
runs close to 
the elm in 
beauty, 
though lack- 
ing the warm 
touch of rose 
colour. In 
its winter 
stage it is a 
little pointed 
spindle, per- 
haps not 
more than 
half an inch 
long, but as 
the sap rises 
is the 
branches, 
and the new 
life of the 
spring stimu- 
lates it to 
action, it 
literally 
shoots forth until it is a long tapering lance, 
wrapped in dry, fawn-coloured scales that 
are translucent like the paper on the out- 
side of a Christmas cracker. Still the life 
behind the bud urges it onwards, and the 
leaves gush forth like a fountain, their 
vivid greenness intermingling with the deli- 
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HAZEL BUD. 


In its earlier stages this bud re- 
sembles a green moth with out- 
stretched wings. 


cate fawn of the scales that they carry out 
with them. And every leaf is fringed with 
silver hairs and has a silver back and is 
pleated fan-wise. The photograph gives 
some idea of the form and manner of the 
bursting, but it can give no idea of the 
subdued colour harmony in silver, fawn 
and green, which is specially lovely and 


noticeable when the bud has reached the 
stages in its career that are depicted third 
and fourth. 

But if grace is the special characteristic to 
be assigned to the opening of the beech bud, 
that of the oak bud (page 37) must be put 
down as sturdiness, 4 solid John Bull sort 
of thickness which is attractive by its very 
suggestion of vigour and force. It is 
short and conical, with five tiers of dark 
brown scales overlapping like the slates on 
a roof, and Lord Avebury compares it to 
a miniature pine cone. When it bursts 
it does so at the top in a direct sort of a 
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THE OPENING OF A ROSE BUD, 











THE BURSTING OF A RHODODENDRON BUD. 





A number of leaves are set free at once. Each leaf is rolled in two coils in the bud. 





AN OAK BUD. 


Its characteristic is sturdiness. The leaves appear in a bunch at the top of the bud. 
37 
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A LILAC BUD IN VARIOUS STAGES. 


The leaves are neatly laid one upon the other, and no space is wasted. 


way, and a bunch of leaves appears. They 
have a rather crumpled appearance, and 
lack altogether the pleating, folding, and 
delicacy of arrangement that we have seen 
in the beech and other buds. Lord Ave- 
bury further points out that because the 
bud is full short for the leaves, these are 
bent round like a bow within it, conse- 
quently it is necessary for the baby leaf 
edges to be developed in folds ; otherwise, 
when the leaves stretched out on emerging 
they would tear in all directions. Hence 
the irregular shape, the lobes, and well-cut- 
into margin of an oak leaf. No such 
necessity arose in such a leaf as the beech 
for the buds were long enough to hold the 
leaves full length in their pleats. 

It will be remembered that the oak and 
the ash are rivals in the matter of being 
the last to put forth their leaves in the 
spring. The old rhyme says: 

** Comes the Ash before the Oak, 
loubtless we shall have a soak ; 


Comes the Oak before the Ash, 
We, no doubt, shall have a splash. 
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™ ; alluding to the 
| superstition that 
when the oak is 
the last to come 
out we are in for 
a wet summer, 
when the ash is 
last we shall 
have a fine one 
with only 
showers — that 
ge | is, a “ splash.” 
It is difficult, 
} however, to say 
~ how much truth 
there is in this 
superstition, and for 
the most part the ash 
comes out last. This tree 
is particularly remark- 
able for the intense 
blackness of its winter 
buds. “ More black than 
ash buds in the front of 
March,” says Tennyson, 
trying to find a suitable 
comparison for the black- 
ness of Juliet’s hair. This 
darkness is due to the 
black colour of the two 
outer leathery bracts that 
enwrapt the whole bud, the stems and other 
bud-bracts are of paler and greener hue. 
Before we pass away from the hedge- 
rows we must not fail to notice the buds 
of the hazel, which look in their bursting 
like so many little green moths fluttering 
along the stems (see page 36). As the buds 
awake from their winter sleep the first two 
little leaves lift themselves from the out- 
side and stretch out like wings on either 
side, and the pale brown bud hangs down 
between them and gives the appearance of 
the body of the moth. This is very obvious 
in the first and second stages, shown in the 
illustration, and still more obvious in real 
life. Again, at a short distance the buds, 
in colour and form, look curiously like 
little hazel nuts, so that, even if one regards 
the moth-appearance as fanciful, one is 
continually struck with the idea that there 
are nuts already appearing down the stem. 
From the photograph we can see that the 
hazel is different to most of the other buds 
we have interviewed, because it unpacks 
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from the outside, so to speak; it never 
“bursts” in the way the oak or the chest- 
nut does, 

The buds of the wild rose are very 
noticeable too, as the leaves are folded in 
half and wrapped up in a tube of green 
scales, out of the top of which they are 
eventually thrust like a head out of a very 
tall collar. Furthermore, in this case we 
find the oldest leaves at the top and centre, 
and the younger ones arising below and 
outside them—the exact converse of the 
hazel (see page 36). 

Turning away fom the roadside, we 
pass to an extremely interesting bud that is, 
at times, found in our gardens, namely, 
thet of the tulip tree—for this is really 
one of the curiosities among buds. First 
of all, we have an oval, greenish-brown 
box formed by two little green leaves, con- 
cave like a watch-glass and enclosing a 
space within. Presently they part, and 


out of the space between them rises a 
peculiar shaped leaf with a long stem. This 
Then the 


is the first stage photographed. 
two bud-leaves that formed 
the box turn back and lie 
horizontally, and disclose a 
second box precisely similar, 
so that in the second stage 
we have a bud exactly like 





. ' ie 





the first, only there is a ‘eaf standing up 
erect at one side. In the third stage given, 
one-half of *'.is second box is drawn aside 
to show the second leaf coiled up inside it, 
and covering up a still smaller and third 
case. The second leaf is now ready to 
emerge, and meanwhile the first has greatly 
increased in size. In the fourth stage the 
second leaf is almost withdrawn, and one 
can see with great distinctness the two 
leaves and the two shells of the boxes in 
which they lay. The bud of the tulip 
tree, in truth, always calls to mind those 
Chinese boxes which lie one within another 
in infinite series, the only difference being 
that in this case, as fast as the outer one is 
removed the inner one grows to the size 
of the original. This method of enclos- 
ing every leaf in a little case of its own 
is most ingenious and protective, for if 
even the frost by chance catches the first 
leaf, as it is apt to do, the second has a 
double protection and is safe. 

But the more we look into bud life 
the more wonderful and adaptive # ap- 


BUD OF THE TULIP TREE. 


A very curious bud. 


Stage three shows the second bud-box open and a 


leaf lying coiled within and wrapping up a third bud. 


















pears, while the ways and contrivances we 
meet are innumerable. Here is the rhodo- 
dendron bud, which bursts and sets free a 
whole set of leaves all together; and they 
are not folded or pleated, but each is rolled 
into two tight little coils lengthwise, so 
that they stand upright like so many tiny 
double tubes within the bud. Directly 
they are stimulated to growth and are able 
to force an opening into the outer world 
they begin to unroll and spread out, and 
the leathery scales which at first held 
them fast rapidly fall off and disappear. 
In the third stage in the illustration one 
solitary scale still remains at the base—in 
the fourth not one. This method of 
packing in the bud does not strike 
one as very economical in space, and 
one wonders why the rhododendron has 
adopted it. (See page 37.) 

The lilac—which, as it is one of the first 
trees to bring out its leaves in spring, 
should perhaps have been noticed earlier— 
has a much thriftier method of 
packing. 

As the picture (page 38) shows, the 
leaves are just laid one upon the other, 
neither pleated or wrapped, and 
absolutely no space is lost. It is a 
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model of neatness, simplicity, and 
efficiency. 

We cannot turn away from the buds 
without one glance at the firs, which, dif- 
fering from all ordinary trees in so many 
ways, add to their differences in this re- 
spect also. Each little bud is covered 
over by pale, dry, brown scales, small, 
overlapping and arranged in spirals. As 
the new shoot grows the brown scales strip 
off from the bottom by the branch, and 
this continues until only a little cap is left 
at the tip. Finally this vanishes, and the 
whole shoot is free. 

It remains but to add ene word. Na- 
ture always rewarcs the seeker into her 
secrets with greater joy and fulness of "fe. 
Perhaps then the passing in review of 
these few tree buds—buds taken for ‘he 
most part from the commonest trees of our 
everyday environment—may serve to 
awaken some to a new point of interest 
and new pleasure in the coming of the 
spring. It is an interest which is possible 
not only to those who are blessed with the 
constant joys of country life, but also to 
those whose chief contact with Nature may 
perchance be only in the parks and streets 
of a great city. 


ON NOR’LAND LINKS 


By MARTIN HARDIE 


N_ nor’land links the caller air 
Brings peace from all the toil and care 
Of London town. The sky swims blue, 
With clouds like flapping sails; the view 
Shows hills that purple tartan wear. 


The sparkling sea, the sand-dunes bare, 
The springy turf, the greens so fair, 
Make golfers long for triumphs new 
On nor’land links. 


Near London town are links ; but there 
Clay, trees, and hedges bring despair ; 
Golf is not golf, bright days are few. 
Here, lassie mine, I play with you; 
Here golf is golf beyond compare, 
On nor'land links. 
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THE HUMAN GIRL 


By HENRY H. BASHFORD 


I. 
UT Rhoda, best of wives, con- 
sider,” said I, and looked at her 
gravely. She was silent. 

“Consider the difficulties that beset the 
writers of books. And why indeed should 
I launch my little bark upon the sea of 
letters? Consider the great ones, who will 
stare stonily upon me, rocks of comparison 
to shatter me to atoms. Consider the 
lesser ones, who yet command a public and 
will scoff at my loneliness. Consider also 
the myriads who have sunk where I shall 
sink.” But she laughed. 

“Think of the fun of writing a real 
big book,” she said. 

“Fun? But, Rhoda, dearest of girls 
and briefest of correspondents, think of 
four sides of a sheet of notepaper and mul- 
tiply them, oh, by a million I should think. 
Fun?” She grew more serious, this very 
lissom and unmatronly young woman, who 
sat upon the edge of my writing-table and 
swung a dainty foot impatiently. 

She grew more serious. 

“Then think of the duty,” she observed, 
and thus with a woman’s intuition laid her 
hand upon the weakest spot in my en- 
trenchment—an over-sensitive appreciation 
of the claims of duty. “Think of the 
good you might do,” she continued. 

I shook my head. 

“ Alas, Rhoda, I fear I am no propa- 
gandist,” I said. 

“Then be an exemplar—and you ought 
to write a book, because- ——” 

“Well?” 

“ Because you are unpractical and senti- 
mental, and a little poetical, and you can’t 
write when you're gloomy.” 

She pushed back a wilful wisp of brown 
hair that had strayed about her eyebrows. 

“ But the public, Rhoda, the great read- 
ing public?” 

“You said there wouldn't be any.” 

“Then our own immediate circle, our 
friends—what will they think? They will 
say I am a poseur, a fatuous fellow, a 
loud-voiced, poor-minded varlet shouting 
upon the housetops.” 
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And then she laughed again, and when 
Rhoda laughs I am in a garden of June 
rosebuds with young summer knocking 
imperatively at their petals. 

“They will never think that,” she said. 
“And, besides, besides—-we haven't 
minded what they said—before.” 

The colour deepened in her brown 
cheeks. 

And then the whole scheme of a story 
came to me, a story that should be at once 
an offering and a psalm, and a sermon, and 
a history; the story of how two people, 
I was going to call them commonplace 
people, but only one was commonplace, the 
story of how these two rebelled and were 
happy, and are poor and proud of it, and 
have no prospects but the enjoyment of 
such cneap entertainment as sun and sky 
and mother earth can bestow upon bodies 
simply fed and sufficiently vigorous, upon 
hearts content with poverty and glad of 
life. It should be a poem in prose this 
book that I would write. 

And Rhoda guessed my thoughts. 

“You splendid person,” she cried. “ You 
have had an idea. I saw it come. Oh, 
please, please take care of it!” 

I collected a little dignity and went to 
the window. The lawn was silken and 
sunny and striped from recent mowing. 
I pursed my lips. 

“ Now don’t be silly,” said Rhoda. 

“T beg your pardon.” 

“ Don’t be silly,” said Rhoda ; “ and tell 
me your great Idea.” 

Then I sat down before her and we 
looked at one another in silence. ‘Then I 
drew a deep breath. 

“Very well,” said I, “I will even write 
a book.” 

She nodded. 

“Good boy,” she said, and in much the 
same tones as those with which she rewards 
Poncho when he finds a tennis ball in a 
shrub. “Good boy,” she repeated. “ And 
I hope you will begin soon. You have 
been horribly idle lately, don’t you think ?” 

“Idle? And I rose at seven.” 

“Well?” 
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“Seven is usually considered to be a 
sufficiently early hour.” 

“ And what did you do at seven?” 

“Oh !—several things.” 

She frowned as much as Nature wiil 
permit her—it is the merest wrinkle, and 
conveys no great impression of wrath. 

“You went for a long swim in the river. 
You came home just in time to shave and 
you were five minutes late for breakfast. 
Since then you have done nothing.” 

I blushed a little. 

“ There is the lawn,” I protested. 

She looked at it critically. 

“T don’t call that serious work,” she 
remarked. “ And, besides, you have for- 
gotten to cut round the jacqueminot 
bed.” 

“Life is crowded. I had no time.” 

“ Crowded?” 

“T have written a letter to Peter, called 
upon the vicar, and been to the post office. 
T have also washed Poncho, and mended a 
croquet mallet.” 

She shook her head. 

“T am afraid you are not a really strenu- 
ous person,” she said, a little sadly. 

“T am afraid not.” 

“You have very little ambition.” 

“ Almost none at all.” 

“But I love you.” 

“And who could be ambitious after 
that ?” 

“Will you begin your book to-day?” 

And when Rhoda talks like that, when 
her lips part and her eyes plead, why, 
who am I that I should resist ? 

“This very minute.” 

She dropped a kiss upon my forehead. 
And then the Great Mogul issued a guttural 
command. 

We are at the feet of the Great Mogul 
and he sunned himself in the garden. 

Rhoda went forth to his shrine beneath 
the elm-tree. 

But at the window she paused, poised in 
the sunlight like a butterfly about to take 
wing. 

“You have not told me the Idea,” she 
reminded. 

“You insist ?” 

“T command.” 

“T am going to write about you.” 

“Don’t be horrid. What are you really 
guing to write about?” 


“JT was never more in earnest—and re- 
monstrance is too late.” 

“ Wh—what is to be the title?” 

“The Scornful Tyrant.’ ” 

“T shall never forgive you.” 

“Then— My Queen.’” 

“That is a kind of sweetmeat.” 

“*The Amazing Marriage.’ ” 

“That has already been appropriated.” 

Rhoda prides herself upon a certain 
muscular strength, but for the moment I 
held her very easily. 

“Then I shall call it ‘The Human 
Girl,’” said I. “And it shall be about 
you, and Poncho, and Peter, and your 
father, and—and the Great Mogul.” And 
then she escaped from my arms and ran 
lightly across the lawn to the cradle be- 
neath the elm. I watched her bend down 
and down above the Great Mogul until 
her brown hair crowned them both. Her 
summer blouse shone white against the 
trees, the trees that were robed with leaves 
unsullied, olive-green beneath the hot June 
sky. 

And across the fields to the bluest of 
blue horizons stretched the downs, never 
so gloriously tapestried, purple, and russet, 
and gold. 

The white road struck through the heart 
of them like a song, and heaven like a 
benediction bent down to touch their crest. 

And so I took up the author’s pen. 





Il. 


Stoke Newington is a large and melan- 
choly district that helps to swell the 
Northern proportions of London, and there 
can be no doubt that, with the exception 
of Edinboro, it is the most pious place on 
earth. My aunt is very much attached to 
it, and indeed has spent the whole of her 
considerable lifetime in one of its properest 
houses. She will probably never leave it, 
for, as she frequently observes, her church 
is congenial, her doctor attentive, mode- 
rately clever, and acquainted with the pecu- 
liarities of her constitution, and there is a 
grocer at the corner. I will not describe 
my aunt, beyond remarking that she is 
respectable without being aristocratic, 
evangelical without being demonstrative, 
and economical with a due sense of appear- 
ances. ‘To mention her age would be un- 
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gallant, but she remembers the Crimean 
war and loves the Heir of Redclyffe. 

She wears a cap and disapproves of the 
juxtaposition of jam and butter upon the 
same portion of bread. When I was thirty 
it occurred to her that I should take a 
holiday. “ You are looking unwell. You 
have now been in your office, where I pre- 
sume you give satisfaction, for ten years. 
My dear Giles, why do you not go away to 
some quiet country place for a complete 
change of air and scenery ?” 

“But you know I never take holidays ; 
I don’t believe in ’em; they are unsettling, 
unsatisfactory and hopelessly overpraised.” 

She shook her head. 

“It is my advice. You can take it or 
leave it,” observed my aunt, who is nothing 
if not obvious. 

I resumed the evening paper. Pre- 
sently, “They can spare you, I suppose?” 
she suggested. 

“Oh, I suppose so.” 

But in my own mind I doubted, though 
with shame and loathing I admit it. And 
yet how many of us consider ourselves in- 
dispensable to our own little spheres? 

“Then, my dear Giles, I should take the 
opportunity of so singularly fine a season 
and go.” 

But I shook my head, for indeed I hated 
holidays. They disturbed the even tenor 
of life, they broke the steady flow of a 
moderate income, they interfered with the 
machinery of existence. 

For my life was lived by rule and regu- 
lation, my world was bounded by bricks 
and mortar, my skies were geometrical and 
angular, my prospects certain if some 
what distant, my pleasures urban and 
anzemic. 

I was a machine for making an annual 
supply of money which preserved me for 
purposes of similar endeavour. 

In twenty years’ time I should be making 
two and a half times as much, when, if 
circumstances so arranged it, I might marry 
in accordance with my position, and breed 
children to follow in my footsteps. Mother 
Earth was then only so much damp mould, 
useful for burying purposes ; the weather, 
sunny or wet, was merely the indication as 
to the garments to be worn; the shout of 
the wind was but an invitation to a tram ; 
warm rain meant a mackintosh, and the 


kiss of the sun was but a reminder of too 
thick an overcoat. 

This was only two years ago, when I, 
Giles Vereker, was thirty years of age, en- 
tirely upright, a firm believer in the desir- 
ability of the life I led, a city clerk, and 
the churchwarden of a suburban parish. 

Moreover, there were probably one mil- 
lion persons with much the same outlook 
upon life. 

At this juncture, the vicar came in. He 
was very brown and contemptuous, and 
had just returned from Normandy. 

“How do you do, Miss Vereker? My 
dear Giles, you are looking quite run down. 
Why don’t you take a holiday?” 

I smiled at the repetition of this remark, 
and reiterated my boast. 

“TI never take holidays. I don't need 
them. London is good enough for me, and 
I have twenty minutes’ walk to the station.” 

“Well, well,” said the vicar, genially. 
“You know best, but you are not looking 
well, and holidays are good for the soul of 
man, ha-ha ! and—why here is Miss Ashby.” 

Miss Ashby has the district next to my 
aunt’s. She is interested in temperance, 
and knits woollen cuffs for, orphan children 
of deficient intellect. She is, I should 
judge, about half my aunt’s age, and there 
has been a suggestion of matrimony. 

“Mr. Vereker is not looking well,” she 
observed, after having greeted the vicar. 
“Not at all well. You should make him 
take a walk in Clissold Park, Miss Vereker 
—a walk in Clissold Park every day.” 

My aunt adjusted her spectacles. “I 
have advised him to take a holiday,” she 
said. 

“ How beautiful,” observed Miss Ashby. 

“ But entirely unnecessary,” said I. 

“You will return refreshed,” said she. 

“T might never return at all,” said I. I 
trust that it is not pride which bids me 
record that she turned a little pale. 

“Oh, don’t say that,” she observed. Then 
she coloured a little and laughed. “How 
could we get on without you—the parish I 
mean?” 

“T cannot imagine,” said I, with a touch 
of humour, and offered her some tea-cake, 
which she accepted. 

“Tt will do you so much good,” she said. 
And so it did, but not, poor soul, in the 
way she imagined, nor indeed according to 
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the ideas of any in the little parlour on 
that eventful day. 

“I have sometimes thought,” said Miss 
Ashby, “that Stoke Newington, pleasant 
though it is, is not exactly bracing.” 

“It is exceedingly healthy,” said my 
aunt. 

“But a little monotonous perhaps,” in- 
terposed the vicar. 

“The mortality is low,” said my aunt. 

“Quite so, quite so,” said the vicar, “ but 
I fancy Miss Ashby was referring rather 
to mental than bodily stimulation.” 

Stimulation in any sense is distasteful to 
Miss Ashby, but she looked gratefully at 
the vicar. 

“Mental, of course,” she said. 

“Then I agree with you entirely,” said 
the vicar, heartily. “ Present company ex- 
cepted, of course, ha-ha!” Our vicar has 
a keener sense of humour than most of us, 
but we all jaughed, and Miss Ashby had 
a second cup of tea. 

At this point, Jones, who is our organist, 
and works for some wholesale hemp im- 
porters in Saint Mary Axe, made his 
appearance. 

“ By jove, you are looking very unfit,” he 
said. 

Then he begged my aunt’s pardon for 
the expletive. 

“ But he is, you know, really. He ought 
to go away for a bit of a change.” 

Jones uses dumb-bells, and is the least 
bit self-assertive. 

“I advised him to do so, myself,” said 
my aunt, “half-an-hour before you came 
in.” 

This was, of course a hint that Jones 
was not alone in a certain power of rising 
to an occasion. A momentary silence fell 
upon the company, but Jones broke it with 
quiet assurance. 

“And very excellent advice, too, Miss 
Vereker. Where did you tell him to go?” 

“T had not specified a destination.” 

“Brighton is a nice place,” said Jones. 
“But my brother likes the Broads. No 
sugar, thank you, and Margate is, of 
course, extremely bracing.” 

Jones in one sense is my rival. 

“You have travelled such a great deal, 
Mr. Jones, that I am afraid you must be 
rather idle,” said Miss Ashby, with gentle 
raillery. 


“Not at all, not at all,” said Jones; “I 
deny the soft impeachment, but I do go to 
a different place each year.” 

My aunt regards Jones, who is a little 
modern, with disfavour. “I should think 
that is very wise,” she observed, ambigu- 
ously. 

“That's what I think,” said Jones. “It 
keeps one from getting in a groove.” 

My aunt frowned. 

“Did Mrs. Bellow take a soup-ticket, 
Miss Ashby?” she asked. 

“I did not see you on the g.15_ this 
morning,” said Jones. 

“Good-bye,” said the vicar. 

“T must really be going,” said Miss 
Ashby. 

“I am walking your way,” said Jones. 

“Good-bye,” said my aunt. 

And when they had gone she turned to 
me with a certain triumph. 

“They all said the same,” she observed. 

I nodded. 

“People often do.” 

“Shall you go?” 

I walked to the window. 

The houses on the opposite side of the 
street are all the same shape, and the 
years have painted them a similar colour. 

“Kynance, Sea-view, Ferndale, Everest, 
Chillianwallah,” I read their names one by 
one. They were very familiar. Far down 
the road was a postman. A newspaper 
blew aimlessly in the gutter, and a little 
way up the street a fish-bone lay upon a 
doorstep. 

The sun was hidden by an emporium of 
boots and shoes ; a tram tinkled in the dis- 
tance. 

In half-an-hour it would be time to put 
on my carpet slippers with the crocuses 
upon them. In an hour we should have 
bigh tea. Peter would be late to-night, 
but we might yet have a game of back- 
gammon. 

Meanwhile, I was about to purchase a 
oottle of the digestive tonic that two 
ministers of the gospel and a signalman 
had recommended so strongly in my morn- 
ing newspaper. I stepped to the front 
gate. 

There a small boy greeted me imper- 
tinently. 

He was very brown, and he looked at 
me contemptuously with saucy eyes. 
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“ Hullo,” he said. 

“Hullo,” said I. “And why are you 
not doing your home lessons ?” 

He looked cautiously up and down the 
street. Then he lowered his voice drama- 
tically. 

“] haven’t been to school to-day,” he 
said. 

“You have played truant?” 

He nodded. 

“Tt was such a ripping day.” 

“ Where have you been?” . 

“ All over the place.” 

“You are looking very well.” 

“Thanks, I’m quite fit.” 

“What’ll happen to-morrow ?” 

“Four.” 

“Four?” 

“Two on each hand.” 

I was silent. 

“But it’s jolly well worth it,” he said. 
“Ta-ta.” 

I turned meditatively up the garden 
path, and for the first time in my life 
envied this small boy of my acquaintance. 

Later in the evening, Peter and I sat 
over the backgammon board. 

Peter is two years my senior, and earns 
ten pounds a year more than I do. He 
never buys newspapers, and has perhaps 
saved a hundred pounds more than I have. 
Like me he had never taken a holiday. 

Suddenly I laid my hands upon the dice. 

“Peter,” I said solemnly. “ Brother 
Peter, I am going to make a decision.” 

He stared at me dubiously. 

“TI am going to toss with you, and for 
the moment you shall represent Work and 
Tradition and Respectability and Unifor- 
mity and Stoke Newington. I am going 
to stand for Youth and Sunshine and Re- 
bellion. If I win I shall take a holiday— 
a holiday, Peter, on the grounds of in- 
different health.” 

And after some persuasion he threw, and 
scored a four and a five, a quite substantial 
protest on the part of the old life. But I 
—lI threw double sixes, and rose with a 
strange triumph in my heart, a new ia 
toxication in my veins. 

“To-morrow,” I said. “‘i‘o-morrow— 
where shall I be this time to-morrow, 
Peter?” 

“TI cannot say,” said Peter. 


IIT. 

A bright moon-daisy rose and fell 
against my cheek ; cool grass pillowed my 
head, surrounded me, sheltered me, sang 
to me; a stream bubbled peacefully over 
shiny pebbles ; a lark rose up into the sky ; 
June looked down into my eyes. 

Skirting this pasture, where I lay, with 
my knapsack tossed beside me, a hot road 
stretched out across a common bright with 
broom and sprinkled with little flowers. 

Beyond the common lay a belt of pines, 
backed by a blue distance, clear and re- 
mote, and London—London was in another 
world, firmaments away, if indeed it had 
not perished zons ago. 

The sun smiled down into my face, and 
its hearty kiss lay warm upon my cheek, 
stealing indeed about the whole of my 
being, into my heart and down my ar- 
teries, into my muscles and along my 
nerves, like wine, and victory, and music. 

Yet beyond the fact that I was un- 
wontedly happy and free from care I 
could not very well say what change 
possessed me, nor did [I rightly know 
whither in this beautiful world a wayward 
circumstance had led me. 

So I lay staring vacantly into the sky 
and thinking, if memory does not play 
me false, of nothing at all; of nothing at 
all until a voice at my right hand observed 
monotonously : 

“A simple synthesis of pepsin, there’s 
the rub; a suitable admixture of hydro- 
chloric acid—gastric hydrochloric acid, 
there’s another rub, and the proportions, 
there’s a third rub—ha-ha! a rubber of 
rubs, a rubber of rubs.” 

I lay silent, trying to collect my senses 
and remember my whereabouts. 

“A rubber of rubs—and yet if it could 
be done, my! if it could only be done it 
would transform the world.” 

Here the hedge rustled excitedly. 

I cocked myself on an elbow and looked 
cautiously about me. 

“ Gastric juice,” pursued the voice, “ gas- 
tric juice, its want, its defects, the lack 
of it, its superabundance ; they be at the 
root of the round world’s misery—I wonder 
if Rhoda is watching that distillation—it 
should be about time for the last fraction.” 

And now, through a gap in the hedge 
I saw a lean face with grey eyes and a 
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wide mobile mouth. It was the face, I 
said, of a dreamer. It was a combination 
f Dante and Savonarola, of Luther and 
S. Francis —the face of a man athirst for 
the well being of others, for the moral up- 
raising of a careless world. He had pro- 
bably been clean shaven some three days 
previously, and he smoked a clay pipe. 

“Shades of Beaumont and §. Martin, 
shade of Pawlow !” he cried enigmatically. 
“If I succeed the world shall be regene- 
rate.” 

And the hedge rustled a second time. 

Now, on first thoughts, it had seemed to 
me that I had surprised a secret and a 
ceitain delicacy of feeling had suggested 
some demonstration of the nature of a 
cough. 

But suddenly a horrid doubt crept into 
my mind that I was but a hedge’s width 
from a lunatic—and a hedge, too, that had 
a gap in it. 

I lay very still, with a beating heart. 
The lark and the stream still sang, but the 
sky seemed stormy, and my breath came 
and went with the roar of an engine. 

“Gastritis, chronic, acute, sub-acute, 
melancholia, paroxysmal, continual; de- 
pression, temporary and eternal; irrita- 
bility and suspicion ; they are all one pes- 
tilent brood, and I am on their track. Ha- 
ha, my bucks, I’m after you. I wonder 
if Rhoda is watching carefully ; I doubt 
if I should have left so minute a frac- 
tional distillation in her hands.” And 
then at my left hand I heard a frightened 
whisper. 

“ Goodness, an’ I forgot every bit about 
” 

The situation was growing tense. This 
new voice sounded very close, but the grass 
was deep, and I lay very still. Then a 
third voice exclaimed : 

“ Hush, he will see us; stoop down here, 
in the shadow.” 

Then silence, while the lark sang and 
the stream tinkled, and the sun shone 
down, and a.bumble bee drummed gor- 
geously above my head. 

“ And for all practical purposes,” said 
the voice of the dreamer, “ for all prac- 
tical purposes, when cooled to body tem- 
perature, the last fraction should be pure 
normal gastric juice, capable of replacing 
in any average stomach the ordinary secre- 


tion, and opening a vista to the dyspeptic, 
that will seem a shining road to Paradise.” 

“That's daddy at his very best,” said 
the second voice in a hushed whisper. 
He proceeded, “ For heaven, according to 
modern theology, is rather a condition than 
a location, the enjoyment of that which we 
lack in the moral world, a complete equip- 
ment of uprightness; in the dyspeptic, a 
normal gastric secretion,” 

“Tsn’t it ripping?” from the second 
voice. 

“A perfect stomach, the Valhalla of 
dyspepsia.” 

And all the while I lay like a corpse in 
the deep green grass, a bead of perspira- 
tion upon my forehead, my heart melting 
within me. And once I thought of Peter, 
at his office in Lime Street, and groaned--— 
fortunate Peter, who was in no predica- 
ment at all. . 

Then the third voice murmured: 

“ What shall we do, Rhoda?” 

“Can't do anything now. I expect it’s 
burnt, or evaporated, or something.” 

“What—the Valhalla of the dyspep- 
tics?” 

“Yes.” 

“Oh, I say, Rhoda, you naughty girl. 
Won’t he be angry?” 

“Very, very angry. I shall have to get 
my tea somewhere else.” 

“Does he—often get angry?” 

“ Sometimes.” 

“With you?” 

“Generally. You see there isn’t any- 
body else, but Phil and the Mermaid. And 
Phil’s at school and the Mermaid’s such a 
darling.” 

“Why do you call her the Mermaid?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. She used to think 
daddy found her in the Isle of Wight— 
on the beach, you know,” 

“The next question, of course, will be its 
compression into tabloid form,” pursued 
the voice behind the hedge. “ Everything 
must be compressed nowadays. The 
hand that makes the tabloid rules the 
world.” 

And then he rose to his feet. 

He seemed excessively tall, for above the 
hedge I could catch a glimpse of his earnest 
clean-cut face, the profile of a mystic, 
struck out against the hot June sky. 

There was a movement near me as of 
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persons crouching with pent-up breath, a 
suggestion of summer frocks being crum- 
pled into shadow. 

Then came long moments of suspense. 
Then I cocked myself upon my elbow 
again and looked cautiously towards the 
hedge. 

The figure had disappeared. I peered 
curiously up and down, and then to my 
horror perceived him gazing at me with 
some interest. He leaned over a gate, and 
his eyes were very keen. 

“Have you lost something?” he asked 
politely. 

I stared at him, with my mouth, I fear, 
somewhat widely open. 

“Yes, no, yes, no I don’t think so.” 

“You do not seem quite certain.” 

“J—I thought I saw a butterfly.” 

“They are common—it is very possible.” 

“ A—a dark-coloured one with—with red 
spots on it.” 

“A Painted Lady, for example, or a 
Red Admiral ?” 

“Er—I—I’m not quite sure. I fancy 
it must have been a red lady, as you say, 
but my eyesight isn’t as—as good as it 
might be, you know. Er—have you got 
the time on you?” 

He glanced thoughtfully at the sun, and 
T could swear that he smiled. 

“It is about half-past three I should 
think,” he observed. 

And by this time I had risen to my feet, 
conscious of no personal dignity at all. 

My waistcoat, a summer one of a 
material dictated by economy, was covered 
with little blades of grass. My trousers 
were decked with pollen, and one of my 
cheeks had been burned by the sun. My 
hat lay in the grass, my hair was ruffled, 
and, as I learned afterwards, one end of 
my tie blew carelessly in the breeze. 

“May I suggest a traveller?” queried 
the man at the gate, taking out his pipe and 
blowing a cloud of smoke into the air. 

“Yes I—I think so. Oh yes, certainly.” 

“You delight me, you are a philosopher, 
sir.” 

«“ Eh? ” 

“A philosopher.” 

“I—I don’t quite understand you.” 
“You are certain of nothing. You have 
an open mind—the truest rule of life.” 

And then suddenly I became aware of 


two pairs of bright eyes, looking curiously 
at me trom the snadow of the hedge. They 
were hidden from the chemist at the gate, 
but I stood in the sunlight full in their 
field of vision. 1 glanced at them involun- 
tarily, and with something of a shock, saw 
a sudden flame of anger leap into all four 
of them. 

Two pairs of eyebrows came down, two 
pairs of lips threatened. 

I got one moment’s vision of flushed 
cheeks, and untidy hair, two summer hats, 
cool blouses, and dark country skirts, and 
then turned blushfully to my new acquain- 
tance. 

“The truest philosophy,” he repeated. 

“T should like to make further ac- 
quaintance. May I join you for a 
little ?” 

And here by some inexplicable spiritual 
impulse my glance flickered back to the 
girls under the hedge. 

Two heads shook in unison, and I 
thought—I thought I saw a brown fist 
clenched shyly behind a _ tuft of 
grass. 

The situation lay beyond any previous 
experience, nor was I any way prepared to 
grapple with it. 

I looked at the man at the gate and 
stammered. 

“Not at all—not at all,” I said, and 
wondered helplessly what he would do. 
But he merely raised his hat, with a piqued 
expression. 

“Then good-day,” he observed, and 
moved thoughtfully down the lane. 

Presently the girls rose cautiously and 
shook themselves a little, and it did not 
seem to me that either of them had seen 
their twentieth summer. It was very plain 
that they regarded me with disfavour, and 
indeed I stood before them an eavesdropper 
self-confessed. 

I wondered which was Rhoda, and in- 
stinct told me that she would be the angrier 
of the two. 

Her brown eyes were full of reproach, 
and her lips seemed to be as nearly 
scornful as it was possible for her to make 
them. Her cheeks were fresh and cool, 
and she stood like a dainty iceberg in the 
sunlight. 

Then I held the gate open, and they 
passed through without a word. 
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IV. 


This conversation took place between 
Miss Rhoda Welby and Miss Susan Blake 
in a road between Merridew Mill and the 
village of Little Elmington :— 

“T am sure he is horrid. He looked 
just like a bank clerk. Did you ever see 
such a tie ?—and button boots, too—ugh ! ” 

“He kept Mr. Welby from finding you 
out anyway.” 

“He didn’t mean to, an’ he heard all 
we said. I hate him.” 

“What else could he have done? Be- 
sides, perhaps he was asleep.” 

“T believe he was tipsy. Did you hear 
him stammer? An’ one side of his face 
was all red.” 

“You're very unkind, Rhoda.” 

“T’m not. He’s a horrid, inquisitive 
Londoner. Why, he hardly knew how to 
open a gate.” 

“Never mind, Rhoda. You won’t ever 
see him again.” 

“T wonder who he is.” 

(Rhoda says she didn’t make this last 
remark, but allows it to stand as some sort 
of apology for her share in the foregoing 
conversation, which she assures me is as 
near to truth as most realistic novelists 
can hope to arrive.) 


V. 


It was ten years since I had supped out 
of London, with the prospect of three long 
and entirely idle weeks staring me in the 
face. 

Dumbly I tried to realise the situation. 
By the time I had demolished my third 
boiled egg it dawned upon me: a little. 

I ate bread and jam, with roses blowing 
in through the open window, dispensing 
fragrance and nodding encouragement. 
I drank two cups of tea, and the cool air 
swept joyously into the little parlour where 
I had installed myself. 

I pulled out a pipe, and children out- 
side laughed as no London children laugh, 
jesting with one another in a broad and 
hearty speech, that rolled jovially off their 
baby tongues, and smacked of a yeoman 
sturdiness. And leaning in the doorway 
with the new moon mounting slowly over 
the downs growing dim, I took a deep 
breath of this tonic sun-cleansed air, and 
told myself that to-morrow, and to-morrow, 





and to-morrow I might go where I liked, 
and come when I liked, be slack or 
strenuous, take the downs on the arm of 
the wind, or the deep lane led by the sun, 
or the cottage porch held prisoner by the 
eloquence of my landlady. 

And in the dusk a pallid procession of 
my old associates came past me ; slunk by, 
as it seemed to me, as though they knew 
me their superior. I reviewed them with 
a fine pity, my aunt, Miss Ashby, Jones, 
and Peter. How I pitied them, them and 
my city associates, poor puny fellows, for 
the most part narrow-chested and _ pallid, 
while I—and then I remembered with a 
blush that but yesterday I was one 
of them, and one day could have 
made no great difference in my colour and 
physique. And so I sauntered up the 
winding village street and out along a 
hushed lane that skirted the foot of the 
downs. 5 

And presently I espied the prettiest 
house, but one, that it has been my lot to 
see. Leaning upon the gate I saw one cor- 
ner of a lawn, rich like cloth of gold, and 
beyond it a wing of the house, old and 
red, coloured by sun and wind, clasped by 
roses, nodding tremulously in the dusk. 
It would seem a very palace of rest. 

And now a star trembled above it, and 
now the young moon peeped over its roof- 
top, and now a sudden glow of light pro- 
claimed the front door opened from within. 
I waited lazily, conscious of standing in 
shadow, and wondering to myself the 
nature of its fortunate inhabitants. 

And then the bar of light was blotted 
out by the figure of a man of surpassing 
stature. 

He walked round the garden, and pre- 
sently, in his wanderings, passed close to 
where I stood. 

“Entirely spoilt,” he said, “entirely 
spoilt, and a week’s work absolutely un- 
done. Had it been a dog I should have 
said, ‘Oh, Fido, Fido,’ but since it was 
Rhoda, there is, of course, her character 
to be considered. I’m glad I sent her to 
bed.” 

And the last words I heard him say 
echoed softly through the shrubbery. 

“Normal pepsin—normal pepsin ”— 
they floated clearly down the cool night 
air. 








te es eee 


ayaa 


Then something warm touched my hand, 
and I bent suddenly down. 

Honesty compels me to state that it was 
the ugliest dog I have ever seen, and 
having seen him often since, a maturer 
judgment has only confirmed this impres- 
sion. But he seemed friendly and wagged 
a mottled tail so that it beat loudly against 
the gate. Presently the chemist went in, 
and I heard the front door bang behind 
him. 

So I had tracked him to his lair, and 
this was his dog. 

The world is full of incongruities, and 
it seemed to me a very notable example that 
such a man should inhabit so gentle a 
dwelling-place. Then a slight sound at 
an upper casement bade me spring back 
into my hiding place. 

A head was protruded cautiously. The 
shoulders to which it belonged were clad in 
white, 

I could almost feel two brown eyes 
searching the darkness, and then a voice 
called guardedly. 

It was a young voice, strangely impeni- 
tent, clear, and full of laughter. It spoke, 
as I supposed, to the dog, “ Poncho,” it 
called. “ Poncho.” 


VI. 

There is a stream, that wanders down 
from the hills and, winding among villages 
and pastures, turns Merridew Mill, and 
eventually finds its way to a sandy estuary 
upon the coast. Above the mill I lay 
upon its banks and smoked my morning 
pipe. Presently my pipe went out, the hot 
air began to quiver over the grass, the 
singing of birds became monotonous, the 
insects hummed, the stream chattered, sang, 
cruoned, whispered, and I fancy I must 
have slept, for in a dream a monkey threw 
u cocoanut at my face and another and a 
third. Then I started up to challenge him, 
and saw only a pellet of green grass upon 
my lap, and a little brown faced girl upon 
the opposite side of the stream. 

She was very brown; her cheeks were 
brown, her neck was brown, her hands were 
brown. 

She wore a smock frock to her knees, 
and her legs were brown, She wore san- 
dals, and her toes were brown. 
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Only her teeth were white, and these | 
could see very well, for she was laughing, 
as I gathered, at myself. 

“Hullo,” she said. 

“ Hullo.” 

“You were asleep.” 

“T fancy you're right.” 

“TI woke you up.” 

“That was very unkind.” 

“Why was it unkind? It’s on’y morn- 
ing yet.” 

“T was dreaming.” 

“What were you dreaming about?” 

“Little monkeys throwing cocoanuts, 
only it was a little girl throwing grass 
bullets. But there’s not much difference, is 
there?’ 

“T don’t know. What’s your name?” 

“Giles ; what’s yours?” 

“Elizabeth Jane Maria—but they call 
me the Mermaid.” 

“Why do they call you the Mermaid?” 

“’Cause I used to think Daddy picked 
me up on the beach—but I don’t now. I’m 
eleven. How old are you?” 

“Ever so old.” 

“Twenty ?” 

“Older than that.” 

“Then you're older than Rhoda.” 

“Who's Rhoda ?” 

“My sister. She teaches me lessons, an’ 
sometimes I hate her, but generally she’s 
rather decent.” 

“Ta 

She removed her sandals. 

“I’m coming over,” she said, and entered 
the stream. 

And presently she sat down beside me, 
looking meditatively down her long slender 
legs. 

“My father’s a Chemical Physiologist,” 
she observed at last. “ What’s yours?” 

“He's dead.” 

“A corpse?” in shocked tones. 

“Ts 

“ I say ! ”» 

The silence became a little awkward, for 
I was unused to conversing with little girls. 

“ He’s been dead a long time,” I said at 
last, in an effort to put her at ease. 

“ I say ! ” 

“More than twenty years.” 

“T say!” 

Then she looked at me gravely. “It’s 
rather sad,” she said, “that my father 

D 
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should be a Chemical Physiologist and your 
father a corpse, isn’t it?” 

“Yes.” 

“They couldn't be much differenter, 
could they?” 

“Not much, but they—they both begin 
with C you know.” 

She looked at me with a puzzled expres- 
sion. 

“Where do you live?” she asked, irre- 
levantly. 

But before I could answer a faint 
“ cooee”” came down the meadow. 

She donned her sandals and jumped 
hastily to her feet. 

“That’s Rhoda,” she said. “I must 
go. I—I think I might like you, if I 
knew you better.” 

“Thank you, little Mermaid,” said I. 

Later in the day my landlady brought 
my tea into the porch. She had been 
voluminous in conversation for the last 
half hour, and paused now with her hand 
upon the cosy. 

“He be a strange man, be Master 
Welby,” she pursued. “A very strange 
gentleman he be, but wonderful clever. 
He’s a—well I don’t know rightly what he 
is, only it’s two things. Long words, too, 
they be.” 

“Chemical physiologist,” I murmured. 

She looked at me with a shade of sus- 
picion upon her honest countenance. 

“Tt do sound something like that,” she 
admitted at last. “And folk do say he 
have written a book.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder.” 

“Mrs. Welby she died ten year ago, 
after her last, and Miss Rhoda she keeps 
house for the poor gentleman.” 

“Does she do it well?” 

She giggled. 

“Ah, now you be asking summat, and 
the poor gentleman that hard to please.” 

“ He—he’s not at all mad is he, do you 
think ? ” 

“Well, there’s folk as say he be, an’ 
folk as say he ben’t, an’ it’s that hard to 
be certain sure. But he’s what they call 
a phil 5 

“ Philosopher.” 

“That's it, an’ you never can tell about 
them sort of folk, can you?” 

“ Never.” 

And then two figures came in sight, 








stepping lightly down the dusty road, 
accompanied by Poncho, 

As they passed the cottage, the little 
brown girl looked round and flashed a 
smile of recognition, but her sister held 
straight forward with her chin perhaps a 
fraction higher. 

Some girls convey an expression of scorn 
with great natural aptitude, but the Human 
Girl is not of these, and hauteur does not 
sit convincingly upon her. 

I smiled a little, and gave a currant bun 
to Poncho. 

And then as he waited for another, a 
bold and original idea flashed unbidden 
upon my mind. My landlady had dis- 
appeared, and a crimson ribbon held some 
gauze about a pot of pink geraniums. I 
removed it deftly, and to Poncho’s leather 
collar added a daring decoration. 


VII. 

But next day, as I dallied over my 
breakfast, Poncho appeared, ribbonless, 
and I could not help wondering if my 
Lady Rhoda had removed the ornament 
with her own dainty and indignant fingers 
—if she had hazarded a guess as to its 
origin. 

The act seemed a sort of challenge, and 
I made the sudden resolve that hencefor- 
ward there should be a duel between us. 
Poncho, on this beautiful morning, seemed 
particularly friendly, and devoured at my 
hands large quantities of home-made bread 
soaked cunningly in bacon fat. For this, 
said I, is a strategical move of the highest 
importance, and should prove invaluable 
in the later stages of the battle. And 
from all this you will see, as now on a 
dispassionate consideration I myself per- 
ceive, that a certain lightsomeness of spirit 
was already displacing my heretofore 
monotonous habit of life. Occasionally I 
would find myself chuckling for no reason 
at all, and once or twice I sang a bar or 
two of “Robin Adair” or “The Bailiff’s 
Daughter.” 

The inception of this subtle change 1 
cannot date, but events have proved its 
reality. So I finished my breakfast with 
a mirthful heart, threw a pebble at a 
passing chaffinch, and issued jauntily upon 
the village highway. Little Elmington 











Rhoda was balancing herself like a schoolboy on a stile. 
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possesses two shops where may be pur- 
chased any known article of commerce, 
besides many that can rarely have been 
seen before—mole-traps, and portraits of 
Elijah, and the like. 

And if either of them has an advantage 
over the other it is perhaps the one whose 
picture hats vaunt a direct Parisian 
origin, 

This indeed would seem to have been 
a master-stroke of commercial diplomacy, 
for the rival establishment, as I am told, 
has lately become lamentably deserted by 
the village beauties. 

To this shop I hurried with a light heart, 
though later with some trepidation, and 
when I stood before its entrance I was glad 
to observe that I should be the only cus- 
tomer. 

The long street on either side was almost 
empty. I took a deep breath and entered. 

“ Silk, sir?” 

“T think so.” 

“ Broad or narrow, sir?” 

“Oh, I don't know. I don’t mind. 
Middling I should think.” 

“And the colour, sir? Any particular 
colour? ” 

“ Anything except red.” 

“Yes, sir; how would orange do, sir?” 

“ Excellently.” 

“For a lady, sir?” 

And then for a moment I gazed at him 
dubiously. Poncho had not appeared to 
me as a creature of sex, and for a moment 
I was at a loss. Then probabilities 
asserted themselves. 

“For a gentleman,” I observed with 
some dignity. 

He looked a little surprised. 

“Er—about what length, sir? One 
yard, two yards, three iad 

“ About a foot.” 

His face fell a little. 

“Yes, sir; and the next thing, sir?” 

But here a voice sounded in the door- 
way. 

“My philosopher again. 
ing, sir, good-morning.” 

A cold shiver ran down my frame, but 
with a marvellous presence of mind I 
seized my ribbon from the shopkeeper'’s 
palsied hand and placed it in my bosom. 

Then I turned quietly to my inquisitor, 
though I fancy my voice trembled a little. 








Good-morn- 





“ Good-morning,” I observed ; “ it is a fine 
day and will probably be warm.” The 
Chemical Physiologist appeared radiant, 
and purchasing some waisteoat buttons and 
a ball of string, suggested that we should 
take a walk together. 

I hesitated, for, to be truthful, I stood 
in some awe of this strange but hospitable 
man. But presently, with a boldness that 
had become almost natural to me in these 
last few days, I fell in with his proposals, 
and we passed out of the village together, 
out of the village and up a lane that died 
away into a track upon the downs, and up 
the downs, studded with little junipers, 
where the winds met us and the peewits 
cried, and an occasional rabbit darted from 
our feet. 

“And talking of philosophy,” said my 
friend, “talking of philosophy, I will 
even introduce you to the finest philosopher 
I know.” 

He pointed a lean finger to a bit of a 
humped-up cottage, crouched beneath a 
shoulder of the hills. 

“He has lived there for eighty years, 
first as a boy who scared the rooks, then as 
a shepherd's lad and lastly as a full-blown 
shepherd. He can almost talk to sheep, 
and understands them like a father. In 
biblical phrase, they know his voice, or 
knew it, until he retired from the business. 
And now he lives in the old house still, and 
grows his beans and potatoes, and looks 
upon his sons and grandsons, and went a 
year ago to a christening of his eldest 
grandson’s boy.” 

And presently the old man hailed us in 
the tremulous sing-song tones of age, but 
his cheeks were wrinkled healthily with 
clear blood beneath them, and_ his eyes 
were blue and bright. 

Of his conversation I cannot remember 
all after two years, but it seemed to me his 
philosophy was chiefly as follows: 

“There be some as goes,” he said, with 
the Socratic emphasis of the rustic senior, 
“there be some as goes, an’ some as bides. 
An’ the happiest be them as bides.” He 
pointed back to his cottage, and indicated 
the top window. 

“Eighty year,” he continued. “ Eighty 
year come Michaelmas I’ve slep’ in that 
there room, slep’ in the same bed I have, 








an’ stared o’ mornin’s through the same bit 
o’ winder. 

“When I were a boy that bit o’ sky as 
I seed seemed to me like a bit o’ the blue 
sea, an’ I lay an’ told myself as how I 
would go out to furrin parts an’ wander an’ 
see the world, an’ all the time that bit o’ 
sky seemed to smile at me and tell me to 
come along. But I didn’t. I jest stayed 
where I was, an’ follered my father. And 
then when I were a grown man an’ walked 
out wi’ M’ria, as were the blacksmith’s 
darter in Little Elm yon, I still stared at 
that bit o’ sky mornin’s, but I didn’t want 
to travel no more, an’ told myself as how 
t’were M’ria’s eyes, so blue like an’ clear 
they were. An’ I looked at ’em hard an’ 
wondered if she loved me. An’ then I arst 
her, an’ we got married. An’ still I jest 
stayed where I were, an M’ria long of me. 
An’ now mornin’s, aye an’ evenin’s, too, I 
thinks ’tis the Good Lord’s place waitin’ 
for me. There’s them as goes an’ there’s 
them as bides, an’ your bacca do suit me 
wonderful well, Master Welby.” 

Walking quietly down the homeward 
road we came suddenly upon a_ cottage, 
which I now know to be the most beautiful 
in the two hemispheres. 

Even then its situation and surroundings 
pleased me, with the wide view of the hiils 
before it, the elms about its flanks, and its 
hushed protected garden. I think I ad- 
mired it, for the Chemical Physiologist 
turned to me with some emphasis. 

“And next week it will be empty,” he 
said. “For the grandson of that same old 
philosopher considers that he will be 
happier in town on a somewhat augmented 
income. Isn’t it terrible—this rush for 
money, this inordinate desire for luxury, 
this fleeing away from simplicity, from the 
old ordained order of life, and the real 
joys of a healthy mind in a healthy body, 
at peace with God in a country-side like this. 
The rent of that cottage is four shillings 
a week, and the garden will go far in 
keeping a family. There are downs for 
the children, and fresh air by day and 
night, unsullied by any suspicion of fog or 
soot or smoke. And the future of that 


family? A sordid suburban street, pallid 
and anemic children, cheap theatres, and 
penny magazines. 
man, and I say 


Now I am a sane 


this. Why do not 
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men come out boldly and at any 
sacrifice of so-called social position, 
live in a peaceable poverty in places like 
these? A little income would go far out 
here to make life very happy and sufficient, 
and we should breed strong children, with 
the love of nature in their hearts.” 

He paused. 

“ There would be less gastritis,” he began 
pensively, but here I left him rather hur- 
riedly. 

“TI have a letter to write,” I said, and 
retired into my parlour. 

In the evening Poncho went proudly 
home with an orange ribbon flaunting at 
his neck. 


VIII. 


And so two days passed very unevent- 
fully, marked by no change except the con- 
firming of that physical regeneration which 
was opening my eyes to the full possibili- 
ties of life. 

I grew sunburnt and strong. I felt my 
muscles. I could not tire myself. I sang 
like a boy and slept like a child. 

And one day I tied a green bow round 
Poncho’s neck and one day a biue, and 
still he returned to me ribbonless and 
naked. It was only natural that I should 
often meet Rhoda and her sister, and once 
or twice I saw her friend of the pasture, 
whose eyes I felt certain twinkled with re- 
membrance. And once, on the same coun- 
try lane, I met Rhoda and the Mermaid, 
hatless and flushed, and both of them out 
of breath. Rhoda’s brown hair was very 
untidy, and strayed about her eyes, and 
before she saw me she was laughing, 
balancing herself like a schoolboy on a 
stile. Then suddenly her eyes met mine. 
I ought not to have stared, but indeed I 
could not help it. Her lips were parted, 
her young body poised, her hands out- 
stretched, as though she scattered favours 
on the grass. She was wild, and sweet, 
and glorious, and I could not help it, and 
if I should name a moment I would say 
that It happened then. 

I could not take my eyes from her, and 
slowly a deeper colour crept into her 
cheeks. Then her arms fell suddenly. 
She spoke sharply to the Mermaid. She 
picked up her hat. 
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The Mermaid had not seen me at first, 
was for coming to talk to me, only her 
sister held her arm. 

And so we stood, we three and Poncho. 
The girls had been playing with Poncho, 
and now for the first time my glance 
rested upon him. 

I believe I must have rubbed my eyes. 
I am certain that my heart leaped thrice 
within my breast. For there around his 
neck were all my ribbons, red, and orange, 
and green, and blue. I could hardly trust 
myself. And then, at last, but very 
tardily, good manners reasserted them- 
selves. 

I turned my eyes away and gripped my 
walking stick, and through a world that 
might have been a garden of the gods I 
walked on air and drank nectar, as I 
climbed the crisp green down. But, alas, 
one may not dwell for long upon the moun- 
tain tops of experience, and every golden 
hour goes to a grave. When I returned 
for lunch, upon the self-same track, still 
musing joyously, an apparition came to bid 
me mourn. For there, almost where I 
had left them, they in their turn had left 
Poncho. 

Poor Poncho, I can see you now as you 
looked in that terrible hour, poor crest- 
fallen, tail-dragging, slinking, bald and 
miserable Poncho. 

You crept home at my heels, oh, 
Poncho, and we were but a sorry couple to 
travel through such a gorgeous summer 
noon. 

And yet I made a satisfactory lunch, 
and, if I remember rightly, we shared the 
fourth chop between us. 


IX. 


In the garden of the second most beau- 
tiful house in the world I drank a cup of 
tea, and Rhoda talked to me in a very 
proper and grown-up manner. 

“TI hope,” she said, “you are feeling 
better for your holiday.” 

“Thank you. I feel quite strong.” 

“ Are you fond of London? ” 

“T hate it.” 

Then I realised what I had said. It 
gave me something of a shock. Men who 


rescind a creed, or lay aside a cherished 
dogma ; men who betray their country, or 


sell their brethren, must surely feel as I 
felt then. 

Did I mean it? Was I truthful? And 
then I looked at her very deliberately. 

“T loathe, and abhor, and detest it,” I 
said, solemnly, like one who says the 
Athanasian creed. It was to me a very 
awful and notable speech, but Rhoda ap- 
peared unaffected. 

She added a lump of sugar to her tea— 
the Human Girl takes three lumps, and 
sometimes four, if no one is looking. 

“Really?” she said. 

I looked at her a little helplessly. Could 
this very prim young woman be my vision 
of the downs? 

“ Er—do you—do you cycle?” I asked. 

“A littlke—when the roads are good.” 

“ Are the roads about here good ?” 

“Some of them.” 

I groaned inwardly. 

“Do you—I mean are“you fond of—of 
tennis?” 

“T like it very much, when the weather 
isn’t too hot.” 

“It’s rather hot to-day, isn’t it?” 

“Do you think so? Well, perhaps it 


” 


is. 





“Do you Oh, I say, does she 
always talk like this, Mermaid?” . 

Now this was very rude, considering 
that her father had only introduced us that 
afternoon. But what’s an introduction? 

I had known her years before, nor ever 
thought about anyone else. But the Mer- 
maid shook her head. 

“Only since she put her hair up,” she 
observed. 

Then Rhoda grew very rosy, and the 
servant came to fetch the tea things. 

“Tl show you round the garden,” she 
said. “If—if you like, you know.” 

I said I should like it very much, and 
we walked leisurely about the garden 
paths. 

And now she even became a little 
friendly, and once was beginning to tell 
me about her troubles, her hatred of 
chemistry and cooking, teaching and 
managing, and in fact, so far as I could 
understand it, of everything except certain 
forms of recreation. 

But at this point the Mermaid joined us, 
prattling irrelevantly, and had to be satis- 
fied and amused. 
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At one end of the garden a low wall 
separated it from an adjoining meadow 
recently mown. The evening air was full 
of the scent of hay, and cool with a sug- 
gestion of adventure in it. The Mermaid 
was in the wildest spirits and presently 
jumped the wall, Poncho barking at her 
heels. 

From the opposite side she looked back 
at us, flushed and triumphant. “ You can’t 
do it,” she said, looking at me with some 
contempt. “You can’t do it, an’ Rhoda 
daren’t.” 

I looked at Rhoda and smiled, for the 
wall that is built of hairpjns is hard to 
scale, and to long frocks there is a great 
gulf fixed. 

Then I leaped the wall, as I trust, with 
some grace, and caught up the Mermaid 
and set her upon my shoulder, and then 
together we looked back at the Human 
Girl. The sunset shone about her, nestled 
in her hair, caressed her cheeks. She 
looked one way and another and then at us. 

“You daren't,” crowed the Mermaid, 
from her point of vantage. “You know 
you daren’t, you promised Daddy.” 

But alas for promises, she leaped lightly 
over the wall with well-accustomed limbs. 

“ Who said I daren’t ?” she asked, stand- 
ing before us, panting a little. 

The Mermaid was moving up and down 
triumphantly. 

“T’ll tell Daddy, I'll tell Daddy,” she 
said. “Oh, Rhoda, you know you oughtn’t. 
I'll tell Daddy.” 

“You're a bad little girl,’ said I to the 
Mermaid. 

“You shall do dictation for a whole 
week,” said Rhoda. 

“But vou'll never be able to talk to me 
again like you did at tea-time,” said I, and 
Rhoda smiled. 

“I’m so glad. I simply hated it,’ 
said. 

Then the Mermaid had to go in to bed, 
and Rhoda came with me to the gate 
beneath the trees. 

Poncho followed us and nuzzled against 
her skirt. 

“Isn't he sweet?” she said, bending 
down to kiss him. “Don’t you think he’s 
very sweet ?” 

“ Sometimes.” 

“Why not always?” 


? 
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“Yesterday I never saw him looking 
better—on the down you know.” 

“With all those horrid ribbons?” 

“Yes.” 

“I wonder who ties them on.” 

“T wonder.” 

“TI don’t like them a bit, do you?” 

“I thought they looked very nice. They 
made me feel quite happy. 

“ All the colours of the rainbow nearly.” 

“That's why they made me happy.” 

“TI don’t understand you.” 

I leaned upon the gate. 

“The first rainbow,” said I, “was a 
jewel of hope, set in tears.” 


X. 

And now the days, that were not long 
enough to contain all that I must do, began 
to gallop, to gallop until a fortnight 
becamé nearly three weeks, and in all this 
time I had written but once to my 
aunt in Stoke Newington, and that had 
been but the briefest tidings of my safe 
arrival. 

It was not without some misgivings, 
therefore, that I opened a letter, bearing 
the London postmark, which lay one 
Saturday upon my breakfast table. 

It was from Peter, and announced with 
a brevity, almost curt, his proposed arrival 
at Little Elmington on that same after- 
noon. 

“ Distasteful,” he wrote, “as travel has 
become to me, our aunt’s anxiety as to your 
condition has bidden me come to put 
her mind at rest. I shall arrive at 
four.” 

Now at first, I must confess, this news 
did not altogether please me. It seemed very 
like the rebuking voice of a taskmaster, the 
knock of a sordid reality at my door of 
dreams. 

But later, under the broadening influ- 
ences of a ten-mile tramp beneath a sunny 
and windy sky, these baser feelings fled, 
and were replaced by a generous desire to 
infuse Peter with the worship of Mother 
Earth and her gifts to man. 

With alert and springy footsteps I paced 
the little platform and waited for the train. 
Yes, I would proselytize Peter. 

“ Hullo, old man,” I said, gripping his 
hand with a hearty zest. “I’m so awfully 
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glad you were able to run down. Youre 


not looking first rate.” 

He looked a little pained, and his hand 
trembled, as though my grasp had been too 
much for him. He looked somewhat sus- 
picious, as if scenting a jest. ‘Then he re- 
moved a handbag from his carriage. 

“Thanks, I am in my usual health,” he 
said. “You are looking brown.” There 
was, I fancied, some reproach in his voice. 

“Our aunt supposed you to be ill.” 

I laughed. 

“No news is good news,” said I. 

“Not from a business man,” said he, 
looking gravely at the country road. A 
business man? I groaned inwardly. 
Yes, I had almost forgotten that. 

“We have been having ripping weather, 
down here,” said I. “ Simply first-class.” 

And again he flashed a suspicious glance 
in my direction. 

“Tt has been fine in town,” he said, 
“and for the last two weeks I have not 
found it necessary to take a train.” 

“Ts aunt well?” 

“She is in her usual health, but natur- 
ally somewhat anxious. Miss Ashley is 
wondering if you will be home in time 19 
help her with the Band of Hope, which 
she is taking shortly to the Alexandra 
Palace.” 

And now we were in the hot road with 
the long line of the downs before us, cut- 
ting the horizon beneath a sky of serenest 
blue. 

Haymakers sang at their work, brown- 
armed boys, looking at us shyly, led laden 
teams to barn and stack, and fresh-faced 
women paused from their raking to wonder 
whence Peter had come. I took deep 
breaths and strode. 

“You are walking rather fast,” said 
Peter. 

I slowed down, looking luxuriously 
about me. 

“Tt is rather hot,” said Peter. 

“Let us rest a bit under the trees and 
watch the haymaking. I have been doing 
some myself. Its splendid work, 
broadening, bracing, sane and splendid 
work,” said I. 

“Ts the grass damp, do you suppose?” 
asked Peter. 

I had thrown myself down carelessly, 
but now sat up and saw that Peter was 


spreading his pocket handkerchief beneath 
an elm tree. 

“The country is usually damp,” ob- 
served Peter; “and I do not wish to re- 
turn to town with impaired health.” 

“Tmpaired health? Why, man, I don't 
believe you have ever lived—ever lived in 
the reai meaning of the world.” 

Peter stared me in frank bewilderment. 

“TI beg your pardon, Giles.” 

But I sighed. 

“Oh, nothing,” I said, “ncthing at all. 
How is—how is Jones?” * 

“In his usual health,” said Peter. “ But 
hemp is not doing well.” 

Presently he grew a little restless. 

“Where are you staying?” he asked. 

“ About a mile away.” 

“Tsn’t it nearly tea-time?” 

“Why, yes, perhaps it is. Shall we 
move on?” 3 

“T think we had better,” said Peter. 

“I—I have brought down the back 
gammon with me.” 

“ Oh—thank you, thank you very much.” 

And then we heard voices that set my 
heart-strings fluttering. I shot a sidelong 
glance at Peter. He walked stolidly, 
clutching his bag and umbrella. 

And at a bend in the lane Rhoda and 
the Mermaid almost ran into our arms. 

“Hullo!” they cried, then paused sud- 
denly, and looked soberly at Peter, who 
raised his hat, and I briefly introduced 
him. I had never seen Rhoda looking 
more radiant, but, oh! the infinity of sus- 
picion in Peter’s gaze when we had passed 
them on our homeward way. 

I swung my stick nonchalantly. 

“ Rather nice-looking girls,” I suggested. 

“They seemed healthy,” said Peter, and 
we proceeded silently to our tea. I have 
seldom had a more doleful meal. 

After tea Peter pulled out the back- 
gammon board, and with all the evening 
world a starlit invitation to wander be- 
neath the skies, with the scents and sounds 
of the village in our ears, and the world 
filled with the rumour of peace, we rattled 
our dice and moved our draughts, while 
the hands of the clock crept snail-like 
round the dial. 

After an infinite amount of clicking and 
scraping Peter won, and, under the in- 
fluence of his victory, became almost genial. 
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I suggested a little stroll before retiring, 
and we took the lane beneath the downs. 

With the fresh air my spirits, which had 
become overcast and gloomy, began to 
rise, and presently as we approached the 
gate that led upon the crisp upland turf, 
I felt my new self again. 

The gate was shut, and then a sudden 
inspiration came to me. 

“Peter,” I said solemnly, “brother 
Peter, I believe I could jump that gate.” 

He looked at me open-mouthed. 

“Yes, I believe I could jump that gate.” 
And I did. 

“And it must be four feet high, too,” 
observed Peter. 

As we returned to the cottage Poncho 
joined us, a white and substantial mongrel, 
trotting through the dusk. 

“You seem to have made a lot of 
friends here,” said Peter. 

“A few.” 

“T had not looked upon you as a 
sociable man.” 

“Nor had I.” 

“[ suppose it is the country air.” 

“T think it must be.” 

Halfway up the staircase to his bed- 
room Peter paused, and, holding his candle 
in one hand, turned himself about to ad- 
dress me. 

The flickering light fell upon his coun 
tenance, lean and pale, and in his eyes I 
read something that was almost a menace 

I had thought to proselytize Peter, but 
now he stood above me, a very sword of 
Damocles. 

I saw Duty and London, I saw Business 
and Stoke Newington, I saw Prudence and 
the Past, all personified in this my brother, 
and I trembled. 

“I presume,” he said, “that being re- 
stored to health, you will return with me on 
Monday ?” 

He waited for an answer. 

I looked at him, and then my eyes fell. 
Wan streets rose up before me, and the 
9.15 to the city came creaking before my 
vision. Buns at lunch-time, Chillianwal- 
lah, Ferndale, and a fish-bone on the door- 
step crept to my mind’s eye, and brooding 
above them all an inviolable tradition. 

“TI—I suppose so,” I gasped, and tot- 
tered out to the garden gate in solitary 
wretchedness. 


Nor did I find any to comfort me save 
only Poncho, who rubbed a warm nose 
against my trembling hand. 

We walked up the village street together, 
in the gathering darkness. Being Saturday 
the shops were still open, though the hour 
was late, and gazing miserably into the 
window of one of them I gained a dismal 
inspiration. 

I purchased two feet of crape, and late 
i1 the night, when the village slept, and 
only the bright stars saw his homeward 
path, Poncho, a sorrowful figure, clad in 
profoundest mourning, marched solemnly 
to his kennei. 


XI. 


Sunday in the country is a day of placid 
and lovely rest, nor is there about it any 
of that aching exhaustion, which charac- 
terises the same period in most of the 
larger cities. 

And this Sunday rose peacefully above 
a contented world, and shone into the 
little parlour where Peter and I discussed 
our breakfast dishes. 

Peter proposed that we should attend 
morning worship in the village church, and 
afterwards take a brief walk before our 
mid-day meal, and this was the programme 
that we followed out. The church was 
very full, and the atmosphere of it was in 
itself a tonic. The contact with these 
sun-burned, clear-eyed men and women, 
decked quaintly in their best costumes, the 
weather-beaten ring of their voices, chant- 
ing the Psalms or singing lusty hymns, the 
broad-tongued responses, combined to make 
a man feel better and purer and stronger. 

I contrasted them with our Stoke New- 
ington congregation, scent-laden, sallow, 
befrilled, intensely theological, learned in 
criticism, jealous of detail. 

Yet who was I to judge them, when next 
Sunday I myself should be again among 
their number? 

Rhoda was in church, very quiet and 
cool and freshly clad, sitting beside her 
father, the lean-jawed prophet of the 
dyspeptic. 

And once she looked at me with a glance 
that I could not understand, half careless, 
half mischievous, and perhaps the least bit 
puzzled. 
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I watched her lips moving and listened 
for her voice, but without, I fancy, any 
real success. 

The red-cheeked parson preached a 
genial and unsearching sermon, and then 
amidst a healthy contented throng we 
passed beneath the cool archway and out 
into the hot and fragrant garden. And 
here the white stones shone, and the black 
letters upon them told the tale of the aged, 
who had died in hope, and left warnings 
to their children. 

And then we parted from the crowd, and 
I took Peter to the downs. 

We did not converse a great, deal, but 
once, when we caught a sudden glimpse of 
twenty miles of wood and common, stretch- 
ing out to a low line of distant hills ; when 
the sunlight turned the brook into a thread 
of gold, dying amid translucent amber 
valleys ; when involuntarily we had paused 
and I had taken a sharp breath of pure 
enjoyment, Peter turned to me and broke 
the silence. 

“Do you think,” he asked. “Do you 
think we could catch the 8.20 to-morrow 
morning ?” 

And then we turned our steps home- 
wards towards dinner. But on the way 
back Peter suddeniy paused. 

“Now that’s what I call a really pretty 
little cottage,” he said, with some enthu- 
siasm. 

“Tt will be empty next week,” said I. 
“The inhabitants are moving to London.” 
“T wonder what the rent would be.” 

“Four shillings a week.” 

“ And there is a garden.” 

“That would go far in the upkeep of a 
family.” 

“T think it’s dinner-time,” said Peter. 

Looking back, it seems a strange and 
striking fact that of all the countryside this 
little spot should alone have succeeded in 
rousing Peter’s interest, even for so slender 
and transient an interval. And yet such 
was the case, for thereafter to all my 
rhapsodies he turned the ear of indif- 
ference. 

After dinner we rested, and then Peter, 
complaining of a headache, announced his 
intention of resting in the cottage for the 
remainder of the day. 

And so it came about that I went alone 
to fulfil a promise made to the chemical 
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physiologist. I found him having tea 
under the trees. Poncho, unadorned, lay 
at his feet, blinking idly for breadcrumbs, 
the Mermaid sprawled upon her stomach 
on the lawn reading a picture-book, and 
Rhoda sat gravely at the tea-table. And 
over us all, unless indeed it was purely 
subjective, there brooded some kind of re- 
straint. The man of learning was distrait 
and uncommunicative, and Rhoda lacked 
her readiness of smile. We talked a little 
of botany, and geology, and the local 
butterflies, we even discussed a political 
question. 

Then the chemist rose and observed 
that his laboratory demanded his presence, 
and Rhoda and I were left alone with the 
Mermaid. The sound of the church bells 
came through the trees, and to me they 
sounded solemn and wistful; they seemed 
to be ringing a knell. 

And so for nearly an hour we lolled in 
our chairs, and talked for the most part 
upon alien and uninteresting topics. 

Then the Mermaid kissed us both, and 
collected her books and went soberly in- 
doors to bed. 

“Shall we walk round the garden?” 
asked Rhoda. 

“You must let me fetch you a cloak.” 

“Nonsense. I’m not a bit cold.” 

“T insist.” And I rose to fetch one for 
her. 

“You are very silly, you know,” she 
said when I returned. 

“It is so easy to catch cold.” 

“T never catch cold.” 

“I know you are a very hardy young 
woman.” 

In the soft light her dark eyes shone as 
I put the cloak about her shoulders. 

The bright moon swung above the trees, 
and the air was full of roses and the hush 
of nestling leaves. 

And she could not find the clasp that 
held the cloak at her neck, and I, from 
the front, could see it very well. 

I helped her and our hands touched. 

We were quite close, and her eyes looked 
straight into mine, very honest and merry 
and fearless. And as she laughed at my 
clumsiness, so small an effort could have 
drawn her to me, that a sudden wild im- 
pulse swept into my heart to clasp her and 
kiss her, and make her my own. And 
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then—and then as I looked into her eyes, 
behold a veil lifted for one fleeting moment 
from the sanctuary behind. 

And I knew that I was standing on holy 
ground. 

But in the tumult of my heart only this 
much was borne upon my senses, that TI 
dared not, I dared not give the rein to 
this desire of my heart. 

We walked down the laurel path, and 
at last very slowly came to the white gate. 

And there she pulled from her frock, 
where it had lain hidden, a crumpled piece 
of crape. 

“What does this mean?” she asked, 
looking at me with grave, bright eyes. 

“[—I think it means good-bye,” I said. 

“You are not going back yet?” 

“ To-morrow.” 

She was silent a minute, smoothing out 
the crape along the top bar of the gate. 

“I’m sorry you're going,” she said at 
last. “It has been rather—rather jolly 
having you.” 

“T have never enjoyed anything in all 
my life until I came down here; till I— 
till I met r 

“Father has been very glad of your 
company. He hasn’t many friends near 
here.” 

“It is very good of you to say so.” 

“Not at all.” 

And then we both laughed. 

“But why the crape?” asked Rhoda. 

“Because I couldn't bear the thought 
of leaving—of leaving-——Poncho,” I said 
desperately. 

“Poor Poncho, perhaps he will miss 
you, too. Will he ever see you again?” 

“Oh, I—I hope so.” 

She opened the gate, and I followed 
her across the road. Upon its further side 
the dark stream bubbled to the river. 

“Then shall we—drop the crape?” 

She held it above the water, and looked 
back at me for a moment. 

I did not say anything, but it fell from 
her hand, and we saw it no more. 

“Must you go?” she asked. 





XII. 


Must I go? Must I go? The words 
echoed in my ears as I went homewards 
through the night. 


Must I go? And why must I go? To 
make a living, of course, to work and earn 
money. 

And then I remembered that I had saved 
enough, with my little patrimony, to bring 
me in one hundred pounds a year. And 
then I remembered the cottage that would 
b: empty next week, at a rental of four 
shillings a week. 

And then I reflected that to these clear- 
eyed labourers, one hundred pounds a year 
spelt an enviable affluence. 

And all the while the vision of Rhoda, 
as I had seen her on the lawn for that 
fleeting moment, came back and back and 
back before my eyes. 

Could I imagine her in Stoke Newington, 
ten years from now on four hundred a 
year? 

Was it desirable that I should do so? 

And then I thought of the future, and 
walked, as I argued, a great many miles, 
among the silent moonlit hills. 

And at last I made the grand decision 
and came boldly and joyfully homewards 
to my bed. Peter snored. 

At a quarter to eight he sat at the break- 
fast-table, his black bag neatly packed, 
and himself prepared for travel. 

I had risen early and taken a swim in 
the river. 

To my mind it had been the baptism 
that marked my regeneration of life. 

I came easily up the path, swinging a 
towel, singing a song, and hungrier than 
ever. 

And never, maybe, in the world’s history 
has a man been greeted with a chillier 
welcome, than was mine from Peter, as I 
lounged into the parlour. 

I saw him gaze at my flannel shirt, open 
at the collar, at my smoking jacket, at my 
old grey trousers. 

“You haven’t much time,” he said. 
“We shall most certainly miss the train. 
This is extremely aggravating.” 

“I’m not going back,” said I. 

His eyes grew wider. 

“Not going back?” 

I shook my head, and opened an egg. 

“When do you propose to return?” 

“ Never.” 

He dropped his knife and fork. He 
swallowed his bacon with a gulp. His 
jaw fell. 
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“But, good Heavens, I mean _ good 
gracious, Giles, what do you mean? Are 
you mad? Never go back? Never do 
any more work?” 

“Not that sort of work.” 

“ How are you going to live?” 

“Pretty simply.” 

“On what?” 

“ What little I have got.” 

Then he rose and paced the room in the 
extremest agitation it has been my lot to 
witness. 

“ But, Giles, have you seriously thought 
what this means?” 

“T was never more serious in my life— 
or happier.” 

“But—my goodness—what will every- 
body say?” 

“Haven't any idea. 
deal.” 


Don’t care a great 


He sat down and gaped at me open- 
mouthed. 

And then I looked at him solemnly. 
“Peter,” said I. “Peter, I am a different 
man to the clerk you knew three weeks 
ago. I had never thought that life could 
be so sweet. I had never dreamed of its 
possibilities, or that I could so enjoy it. 
Now ask yourself, who is the happier, a 
city clerk immured in a London suburb, 
with no greater prospect than some four 
hundred pounds a year in ten or fifteen 
years’ time, when his capacities, such as 
they have been, are beginning to fail, or a 
man, living in a four-shilling cottage, dig- 
ging his own garden, breathing pure air, 
sleeping like a child, strong and free and 
vigorous, on a hundred a year?” 

But Peter shook his head. 

“ Position—prospects ?” he gasped. 

“What’s position? Seriously now, what 
is position, as a thing to be desired ?” 

Peter was silent. 

Then he looked at the clock. 

“You have completely upset me, Giles,” 
he stammered. “And what our aunt will 
say, I cannot conceive. I think it may kill 
her, Giles.” 

“T doubt it,” said I. 


XIII. 


I shook my fist at the departing train, 
not because it contained Peter, but rather 
on account of all that Peter represented, 





the thraldom against which I had rebelled, 
the habits I had eschewed for ever. 

I shook my fist and started for my morn- 
ing tramp. 

And if at first I was so filled with the 
sense of my new freedom, there came to- 
wards noon a time when graver thoughts 
succeeded. 

I had taken a bold step, I had 
measured the consequences, but now my 
thoughts were full of Rhoda and the im- 
mediate future. I had plunged into a 
voluntary obscurity, into what the great 
world would probably call a_ foolish 
poverty. Dare I ask anyone to share it, 
with all it meant and the future that it 
opened ? 

And then as I sat on the hillside ponder- 
ing, somebody slapped my shoulder, and 
a well-known voice greeted me heartily. 

“The philosopher in doubt,” he ob- 
served. r 

“Ves,” said I. 

“T thought you were returning to town.” 

“T am never returning.” 

He whistled, then pursed his lips and 
looked at me keenly through half-shut 
eyelids. 

“What's happened?” he asked. 

“T’m making an experiment.” 

“Of what nature?” 

“One that you should approve.” 

He stood in front of me looking quizzi- 
cally into my eyes. 

“Well?” 

“T am a city clerk with a small salary,” 
said I. 

“God help you,” said he. 

“My prospects are briefly these, four 
hundred a year when I am forty, five 
hundred a year when I am fifty. For this 
I work nine hours a day, and live in a 
London suburb.” 

He nodded. 

“Well?” 

“T have a hundred a year, the result of 
ten years’ savings, and some money that 
my father left me.” 

“Ten: 

“There is a cottage that you recom- 
mended, whose rent is four shillings a 
week, and the garden——” 

He threw back his head and laughed. 

“Dear, dear, this is splendid. Go on.” 


“The garden would go far in keeping 
a family.” 
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She presently came and sat down beside me. 
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Then he laughed again. 

“My first convert,” he said. 

“And now do you think that God meant 
a man to feel as I feel now, fit and free 
and happy, sound in wind and _ limb, 
always, or only for three weeks in every 
year, when he is supposed to be making 
holiday ?” 

He looked grave. 

“And to that,” he said, “there is, of 
course, only one answer.” 

“Well, I have risked it; thrown away 
my suburban position, as Peter calls it, 
and sunk into happier circles.” 

He laughed again, and looked at me 
with so much approval, that suddenly with 
a great rush of resolution, I burned my 
bridges, and told him what I wanted. 

“It is an experiment,” I said. 

“Quite so. But it will succeed.” 

“And yet to demonstrate it fully, I 
need, don’t you think, an assistant ?” 

“Well?” 

“T love Rhoda.” 

He looked at me calmly. 

“She is a poor assistant,” he observed, 
“as you accidentally discovered.” 

“It is a different field of research.” 

“Quite so. Does she love you?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Have you asked her?” 

“ No.” 

He mused for awhile. 

“Rhoda has fifty pounds a year,” he 
observed at last, a little grimly. 

I was silent, and then he looked me up 
and down. 

“You are young,” he said. “ You have 
become vigorous, and Rhoda has never 
been ill in her life. You would have 
children. What about their future?” 

“Tf they had brains they would succeed 
in the more learned professions.” 

“Without money?” 

“With sufficient brains.” 

He laughed. 

“ And if not ; if they are merely average 
little boys and girls?” 

“They should be healthy, which is the 
first and finest endowment. They will not 
be paupers. They may be ploughmen— 
what of that?” 

“ Yes,” he said; “we want ploughmen.” 

“Would you rather be the forbear of 
future bank clerks?” 


“No; I think not.” 

Then he held out his hand. 

“TI think you have done well,” he said, 
“though I confess I had not thought to 
see my theories so soon in practice, or in 
so near a neighbourhood to myself.” 

“ And Rhoda?” 

But he shook his head and smiled. 

“How can I speak for Rhoda?” he 
asked. 


XIV. 


It was by the stream, where I had first 
met the Mermaid, that Rhoda came to me, 
swinging her hat, and singing to herself. 

She walked easily, as one unused to 
drawing-rooms, and unconscious of critical 
eyes. 

I lay on the bank and watched her for 
a long time, before she discovered my 
presence. 

Then she smiled and waved her hat, and 
presently came and sat down beside me. 

“So you haven’t gone back to London, 
after all,” she said. 

“No; I am never going back to Lon- 
don.” 

“ How jolly.” 

“TI feel very glad.” 

“Wh—where are you going to live?” 

I looked at her seriously. 

“TI am not quite sure,” I said. 

She threw a buttercup into the stream, 
and we watched it dancing out of sight. 

“T am not quite sure. I want somebody 
to help me make up my mind.” 

“T always thought you were rather lazy.” 

“T am very serious.” 

“Ts it so difficult ? ~ 

“The world is rather big.” 

She lay back in the grass and stared up 
into the still sky. 

“ Mine is quite small,” she said. 

“Ts it—is it very much inhabited?” I 
asked. 

“There are only a very few people in 
it.” she said. “ But they are mostly rather 
nice.” 

“Are any of them—poor people, 
Rhoda?” 

This was the first time that I had called 
her by her name but she did not seem to 
notice the change. 
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“They are all poor,” she said. 

[ took a deep breath. 

“'Then—is there room for one more do 
you suppose?” I asked. 

She shook her head. 

“Not just now, I think.’ 

Then the world became suddenly sorrow- 
ful and the sky black, but Rhoda sat up, 
shaking the grass from her hair, and I 
saw that her eyes were laughing. 

“Not to-day, I think,” she repeated. 

I bowed my head. “I was going to beg 
an entrance,” I muttered. 

Then I lifted my eyes, for she was 
silent, and we looked at one another. 

And then she held out both her hands. 


“You came in yesterday,” she said. 
* 7 * * * 
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“And the Great Mogul?” asks Rhoda, 
reproachfully. “ You have forgotten to say 
anything about the Great Mogul.” 

“TI am so sorry. What chall I say?” 

And what can I say except that he 
dominates us, and we bow before his 
throne? 

Some day when he is a little t-.:-faced 
boy, round and ruddy and smackable, we 
shall doubtless call him Teddy, which is 
his official name, but now, in the cradle 
beneath the elm-tree he is our sovereign 
lord, and to describe him were sacrilege. 

“If you really loved me,” says 
Rhoda, “ you would. alter the title of 
your book.” 

But at this I am firm, and merely shake 
my head. 





HIC JACET RAHERE 


By A. L. HARRIS 


EVEN centuries ago, at least, 
Foremost at tournament and feast, 
A courtier (afterwards a priest), 
He made good cheer. 
So gallant, gay, and debonnaire, 
The common folk would gape and stare, 
Point as he passed, and mutter, “ There 
Goeth Rahere !” 


Seven centuries ago, at least, 
For Rome, he left the Royal feast. 
Returning—most unlike a priest— 
He gives his gear 

(By faith upheld, with zeal on fire) 
To build a fair great church and choir, 
And there, “ Canonicus et Prior,” 

Prayeth Rahere! 


Seven centuries ago, at least, 
He quitted court and camp and feast, 
Put off the noble on the priest— 
His tomb is near. 
(The lamp of Life’s so short a wick), 
Beside the altar, covered thick 
With dust of ages, read we, “ Hic 
Jacet Rahere!” 
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THE QUEENS PRIVATE SITTING ROOM AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 


THE BOUDOIRS OF ROYAL LADIES 


By GEORGE A. WADE 


HERE are two sides to the life of 
most women in this world, but it is 
doubtful if that statement could be made 
with more truth about any women than 
about Royal princesses. Their side that 
is known to the world is that which the 
world sees, owing to the publicity of Royal 
sayings and doings, in “the fierce light 
that beats upon a throne.” But there is 
another life of which the world knows, 
generally speaking, very little ; the private 
‘ife which each individual woman keeps 
for the most part sacred to herself and her 
immediate friends. 

Hence one may expect to find that it is 
the private sitting-rooms, the select bou- 
doirs of princesses, that reveal to seeing 
eyes the traits and inner characters that are 
usually hidden from the public gaze. And 
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the reader will no doubt be able to deduce 
much from the descriptions of the boudoirs 
of our English princesses, as given here. 
I must express my indebtedness to several 
of them for kind permission to use these 
photographs of their boudoirs, which, in 
some cases, were allowed to be specially 
photographed for this article. 

We must, of necessity and loyalty, begin 
with the boudoirs of the Queen. It is not 
easy to say whether the Queen’s private 
sitting-room at Windsor Castle, or the one 
at Sandringham, is the prettier and more 
loved by its beautiful mistress. Probably, 
however, old associations and the known> 
love of Her Majesty for her Norfolk home 
will incline the average person to‘ believe 
that, after all, she still prefers the charm- 
ing little private boudoir at Sandringham 
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to the more stately beautiful apartment re- 
served for her use at Windsor. 
The Windsor room is more full of costly 


treasures than is the other boudoir, for 
Queen Victoria left an immense amount of 
priceless china, cabinets, and _ nick-nacks, 
such as one associates with an apartment 
of this kind, most of which legacy the 
present Queen has retained at Windsor. 


The couches and cushions, the chairs and 
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ROOM AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 


settees in the Queen’s boudoirs are of the 
most beautiful upholstery, and one of her 
favourite colours is pale green, though pale 
blue and pale pink have also been much 
favoured by her in this connection. 

The Queen’s taste for dainty, lovely 
arrangement of her treasures has become 
almost proverbial, and there is certainly 
no boudoir in this kingdom that excels hers 
in prettiness and cosiness. Let not the 
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cynic declare, either, that “given fine 
things and money, anybody can have a 
pretty boudoir.” 
up instances to 


Most ladies can conjure 
the contrary 
they know too well ! 

The’ private sitting-room of the Queen 
at Buckingham Palace contains a large 
number of small tables set with books, and 
several very rare and valuable china orna- 
ments. The furniture is of the large, well- 
stuffed, comfortable style, rather than of 


instances 
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the most remarkable of all our Royal prin- 
cesses in that way. Whilst her own sitting 
rooms have ever been cosy and attractive, 
yet one has constantly been reminded by 
something that a great deal of work of 
one kind or another went off in these 
rooms when their owner was supposed to 
be “ taking it easy.” 

At York House, before she came into 
possession of Marlborough House, the 
Princess’s boudoir was hung with silk, and 
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the dainty fairy stamp that characterises 
the Sandringham room. The ceiling, too, 
at the London residence is of a more 
ornate description than that at either of 
the Queen’s other homes, and indeed all 
the Buckingham Palace ceilings are very 
fine in their scheme of decorative work. 
Many are painted by the greatest artists 
of the period, and have lasted well. 

The Princess of Wales has always 
made somewhat of a workroom of her 
private boudoirs. She has been, perhaps, 


was very splendidly furnished. Yet. 
somehow, you missed the dolce far niente 
air that the Queen’s boudoirs gave you. 
The large bookcase, crowded from top to 
bottom with volumes that you could easily 
see were often in use ; the solid chairs with 
upright backs ; the large lamp close by the 
table ; the almost total absence of pictures 
and photographs which are such a common 
sight in lovely boudoirs ; these all predis- 
posed you to the idea, even did you not 
know it for a fact, that Her Royal High- 
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SITTING ROOM OF THE PRINCESS OF WALES WHEN PRINCESS MAY, AT CUMBERLAND 
LODGE. 


ness the Princess of Wales spent her time 
in this room in a way far different to 
lolling easily about, or doing nothing of 
importance. 

Since she came into her new home at 
Marlborough House the princess has made 
a similar boudoir there. The hangings 
and decoration of the room are more effec- 
tive; the furniture may not be quite so 
severe in its solid stateliness. But, all 
the same, this apartment is a place for 
work, with the brain at any rate, and you 
can tell that at a glance. 

When she was yet Princess May, and 
lived at White Lodge, her room bore just 
the same characteristics. It was, of course, 
not so large ; indeed, for a princess’s room, 
it was very small. And it was a study in 
white, for all the painting and upholstery, 
as far as possible, was of that colour—if 
we may call white a colour. The general 
appearance was certainly dainty ; but the 
array of writing materials, letters, etc., 
always told you that an immense amount of 
work was done there, whilst the walls, 


plain almost to bareness except for a pic- 
ture and a few fans here and there, con- 
firmed the impression of it being really a 
“study.” One noticeable feature existed 
at that White Lodge boudoir that the 
princess has not retained since in her 
later boudoirs ; that was the great number 
of photographs that faced you on every 
hand. They simply abounded at Rich- 
mond, but seem to have almost been buried 
since. 

Let us deal next with the boudoir 
of Princess Victoria, since she _ is 
now the “maiden” daughter of the Royal 
family. Although the princess has, of 
course, a delightful sitting-room of her own 
at Windsor, she much prefers the favourite 
one she has had so long at Sandringham. 
Whilst the Queen favours pale blue, 
and her youngest daughter pale green, 
in decoration, Princess Victoria has given 
her favour to rose-pink, for her room’s 
walls show a large rose chintz style of 
covering. As is well-known, Her Royal 
Highness is an expert photographer, and 
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s0 one is not surprised at finding scores of 
her snapshots and camera gems disposed 
on all sides. Books and pictures are in 
good array, and show that the princess is a 
student of both art and literature. The 
cosy chair, covered with a rose pattern to 
match the walls, is very inviting. 

Princess Victoria is fond of leather- 
work, arid.is an adept at design-stamping. 
‘She’ has several articles in this room which 
are covered with leather that she herself 
has thus stamped, and very well done they 
are, too. od ‘ 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Fife has a very lovely boudoir at each of 
her two principal residences, though the 
London one is perhaps the more striking. 
Here again one is immediately struck, on 
entering the rooms, by the fact that the 
boudoirs of the Duchess seem to have been 
arranged. rather for certain. duties that 
must be fulfilled than, for actual “ idle- 
hour” rooms. When one recollécts the keen 
nterest the Princess Louise, Duchess of Fife, 
takes in so many things, however—an in- 
‘terest of which the outside public knows 


little, owing to the innate reticence of its 
possessor—one !:ardly wonders at the busi- 
ness-like way in which these boudoirs are 
furnished. 

In Portman Square the Duchess has re- 
served a spacious room on the second floor 
as her own, and there she has gathered a 
large number of her special “lares and 
penates,” curiosities known and shown 
only to her most intimate friends. Indeed, 
it is extremely rare that anyone not an 
immediate member of her own circle, or a 
close personal attendant, is allowed to go 
into the room at all. It might almost in 
some senses be called a sort of nursery— 
at any rate it was that a year or two back— 
for the two little girls of the Duchess were 
generally to be found there with her, when 
in town, enjoying themselves, ‘as she was, 
very much in their own quiet way. 

When the prin¢ess is in Scotland at her 
residence, New Mar Lodge, she has a 
boudoir that is even more simple in its 
character and furniture than the one in 
Portman Square. The upholstety is in 
subdued shades; the favourite covering 





BOUDOIR OF PRINCESS VICTORIA OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN., 
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used seems to be a pretty-patterned cre- 
tonne, and all looks just as home-like and 
substantial as possible rather than dainty. 
You may almost judge the owner’s tastes 
and hobbies by a glance round the room, 
for one corner will hold a camera and its 
adjuncts, whilst another gives glimpses of 
fishing-rods, lines, a creel, etc. Several 
bookshelves filled with works on these and 
kindred sports and pastimes show that the 


that strikes the visitor is the special daintt- 
ness of this apartment. It is not a work- 
room, that is clear. It is more like the 
pictured quiet pretty retreat of the “ chate- 
laine of the castle” of our youthful days. 
Pale green and cream are the prevailing 
tints of the decorative work, furniture, and 
hangings, and a charming picture the 
whole makes. Her father, the King,. has 
always been somehow closely associated 





PRINCESS CHRISTIANS LCOUDOIR, CUMBERLAND LODGE. 


Duchess is a theoretical student as well as 
practical. 

The private room of Princess Charles 
of Denmark at Appleton House is an 
apartment extremely indicative of the 
special inclinations of the Princess. 
Knowing the difference in tastes and char- 
acteristics between this lady and her Royal 
relations, one is prepared to find the bou- 
doir at Appleton on other lines than those 
we have mentioned. And the first note 


with the Princess Charles, and so we are 
not surprised to find that the chief picture 
in the room is a good rortrait of him. 
One or two dainty c.binets of unique work- 
manship are sure to attract attention; 
whilst bric-a-brac and ornaments are more 
numerous here than in most of the boudoirs 
we have dealt with. 

Cumberland Lodge,* Windsor, may not 
be as pretentious-looking from the outside 
as some of the “stately homes of Eng- 
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land,” but no oné can deny that the charm- 
ing homeliness «xd comfort of its interior 
will take much beating. F#m her clever 
mother, the Princess Christian, the 
Princess Victoria of Schleswig - Hol- 
stein has inherited a taste for art 
and a cleverness of the fingers that always 
proved very acceptable and useful to the 
late Queen in her latter years, and made 
this princess such a favourite with her. 
The boudoir of the Princess Victoria is 
shared by her sister, Princess Louise, and 
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which the Princess Christian, her mother, 
has also often joined. 

Another feature of this boudoir that is 
worth noticing is the large number of 
brackets standing out from the wall, to hold 
photographs, china, etc. Princess Victoria 
of Schleswig-Holstein appears to have a. 
particular liking for this kind of ornament, 
for she employs it wherever possible, and 
very effective she makes it, too. A few pic- 
tures are seen, but they are not very strik- 
ing, though photographs are everywhere. 





THE CZARINA’S PRIVATE BOUDOIR, IN THE WINTER PALACE, ST. PETERSBURG. 


bears a paper of unusual colour, being of 
a greyish tinge, set off by a dado much 
darker. Music would be judged by an 
occasional visitor to be the stock recreation 
of this princess, for one at once notes a 
splendid pianoforte, lots of songs and 
music-books, and many volumes dealing 
with musical topics and theory. Her 
Royal Highness is an excellent musician, 
both vocal and instrumental. She is an 
active member of the Windsor Musical 
Society, and has taken an energetic part 
in its’ various practices and concerts, in 


A pathetic interest attaches itcclf to the 
private sitting-room of the Duchess of 
Albany. When her late husband lived at 
Claremort he was very fond of the library 
as a sitting-room, and used to spend hours 
there. After his death the Duchess, with 
affectionate thought and tender love, made 
it her own private apartment, and since 
then it has remained so. It has lovely 
views over the charming country round 
Esher, and it is a bright, cheery room, 
despite the rather heavy look of the walls 
owing to their covering of bookcases and 
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THE LATE QUEEN VICTORIA'S BOUDOIR, WINDSOR CASTLE. 


books. The late Duke was a notable col- 
lector of all kinds of rare and valuable 
pottery, and most of his priceless specimens 
were kept in this room. There they still 
remain, tenderly cared for by the Duchess. 

Many pleasant hours has she spent in 
this apartment, with her son and daughter 
beside her, whilst she went on busily with 
her fancy-work or her knitting. Here she 
received the unexpected offer of an Euro- 
peaa throne for her son, and from Clare- 
mont the young Duke went to rule Saxe- 
Coburg. His devoted mother left her 
loved boudoir for three years, in order to 
be near him in his new country, deeming 
this to be her duty. How well she has 
fuifilled it we all know. Germans and 
English are alike indebted to her for her 
self-sacrifice, and the people round Clare- 
mont are now only too delighted to have 
her back with them again. 

Cosiness is the prevailing characteristic 
of the boudoir of H.R.H. Princess Henry 
of Battenberg at Usborne Cottage. Her 
room is not large, but we have left it till 


last in this article because it is one of our 
best examples of cosy rcoms to be found 
amongst the apartments sacred to our 


princesses. Tae tastes of the youngest 
daughter of the late Queen are clear at 
once when one sees her rooms. Music 


ever stands out prominently. A fine piano, 
almost sure to Le discoursing sweet music 
if its owner is pzesent ; piles upon piles of 
all sorts of music; books ditto, with the 
paraphernalia for amateur theatricals and 
treatises thereon, paintings and drawings 


of far more than average merit. These 
are a great part of the Princess Henry's 
life nowadays. They always gave her 


immense pleasure. Since her many trials 
fell on her they have proved a true com- 
fort and solace. 

And, afte- all, these things are what one 
needs in one’s private apartment, are they 
rot? Whatever one has to appear outside, 
the mask is thrown off in the private room ; 
here one indulges those special likes and 
dislikes, tastes and wishes, that individual 
fancy dictates, 
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THE MAN WHO FELL IN LOVE 


By STANLEY WATERLOO 


H E lived in one of the great cities of 
America, the man who fell in 
love, and was in that city a character at 
least a little above the ordinary rut of 
men. He had talent and energy, and 
there had come to him a hard schooling in 
city ways, though he was born in the 
forest, and his youth had been passed upon 
a farm sloping downward to the shore of 
the St. Clair River, that wonderful strait 
and stretch of water which flows between 
broad meadowlands and wheat-fields and 
connects Lake Huron with the lower lake 
system, and itself becomes at last the huge 
St. Lawrence tumbling down into the 
Atlantic Ocean. Upon the St. Clair 
River now passes hourly, in long pro- 
cession, the huge fleet of the lakes, the 
grain and ore laden crafts of Lake 
Superior, queer “whalebacks” and big 
propellers, and the vast fleet of merchant- 
men from Chicago and Milwaukee and 
other ports of the inland seas. The pro- 
cession upon the watery blue ribbon a mile 
in width, stretching across the farm lands, 
is something not to be seen elsewhere upon 
the globe. The boats seen from a dis- 
tance appear walking upon the land. Broad 
sails show white and startling against 
green groves upon the shore, and the fun- 
nels of steamers rear themselves like 
smoking stumps of big trees beyond a 
corn-field. Here passes a traffic greater 
in tonnage than that of the Suez Canal, of 
the Mersey, or even of the Thames. But 
it was not so when the man who fell in 
love was a boy. There were dense forests 
upon the river's banks then, and only sail- 
ing crafts and an occasional steamer 
passed, for that was half a century ago. 
The man who was to fall in love, as 
will be told, had, in the whirl of city life, 
almost forgotten the sturdy days when he 
was a youngster in the little district school, 
when at other times he rode a mare drag- 
ging an old-fashioned “ cultivator,” held by 
his father between the corn rows, and when 
the little farm hewed out of the woodland 


had yet stumps on every acre, when “ log- 
gings” and “ raisings” drew the pioneers 
together, and when he, one of the first- 
born children of that region, had fled for 
comfort in every boyish strait to a gentle, 
firm-faced woman who was his mother. 
He had, with manhood, drifted to the city, 
and had become one of the city’s cream in 
all acuteness and earnestness and what 
makes the pulse of life, when thousands 
and tens and hundreds of thousands con- 
gregate to live together in one vast hive. 
He was a man of affairs, a man of the 
world, easily at home among traders and 
schemers for money, at a political meeting, 
at a banquet, or in society. Sometimes, in 
the midst of things, would float before his 
eyes a vision of woods, of dark soil, of a 
buckwheat field, of squirrels on brush 
fences, of a broad, blue river, and finally 
of a face, maternal and sweet, with brown 
eyes, hovering over him watchfully and 
lovingly. He would think of the earnest, 
thoughtful, bold upbringing of him, and 
his heart would go out to the woman ; but 
the tide of city affairs rose up and swept 
away the vision. Still, he was a good son, 
as good sons at a distance go, and occa- 
sionally wrote a letter to the woman grow- 
ing older and older, or sent her some trifle 
for remembrance. He was reasonably 
content with himself. 

Here comes another phase of descrip- 
tion in this brief account of affairs of the 
man who fell in love. One afternoon a 
woman sat in an arm-chair on the long 
porch in front of what might have by 
some been called a summer cottage, by 
others a farmhouse, overlooking the St. 
Clair River. The chair she sat in was of 
oak, with no arms, and tilted easily back- 
ward, yet with no chance of tipping clear 
over. It must have cost originally about 
fifteen shillings. In its early days it had 
possessed a cane back and cane bottom, 
through the round holes of which the little 
children were accustomed to thrust their 
fingers, getting them caught sometimes, and 
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howling until released. Now its back was 
of stout canvas, and its seat of cords, upon 
which a cushion rested. It was in general 
appearance, though stout enough, a most 
disreputable chair among the finer and 
more modern ones which stood along thre 
porch upon either side. But it was this 
chair that the aging woman loved, “ It 
was this chair he liked,” she would say, 
“and it shall not be discarded. He used 
to sit in it and rock and dream, and it shall 
stay there while I live.” She spoke the 
truth, It was that old chair the boy, now 
the city man, had liked best of all. 

She sat there, this grey-haired woman, 
a pature of one of the mothers who had 
made that nation what it is. The hair was 
drawn back simply from the broad, clear 
forehead, and her strong aquiline features 
were sweet, with all their force. Her 
dress was plain. She sat there, looking 
across the blue waters thoughtfully, and 
at moments wistfully. 

Not far from the woman on the long, 
broad porch was a pretty younger woman, 
and beside her two children were playing. 
The younger woman, the mother of the 
tumbling youngsters, was the niece of the 
elder one in the rude old rocking-chair. 
She spoke to the two children at times, 
repressing them when they became too 
boisterous, or petting and scothing when 
misadventure came to either of them in 
their gambols. At last she moved close 
to the elder, and began to talk. The con. 
versation was about the children, and 
there was much to say, the grey-haired 
woman listening kindly and _ interestedly. 
Finally she spoke. 

“Take comfort with the children now, 
Louisa,” she said, gently, “because it will 
be best for you. It is a strange thing ; it 
is something we cannot comprehend, 
though doubtless it is all for the best, but 
I often think that my happiest days were 
when my children were little, climbing 
about my skirts, dependent upon me for 
everything, as birds in the nest are depen- 
dent, and with all my anxiety over them, 
giving me the greatest comfort that can 
come to a woman. But the years passed, 
and the children went away. They are 
good men and women; I am proud of 
them, bvt they are mine no longer. They 
love the old mother, too, I know that— 
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when they think of her. But, oh, Louisa! 
there is lead in my heart sometimes. [| 
want something closer. But I'll not com- 
plain. Why should I? It is the law of 
nature.” And she sighed and looked 
again across the blue water. ‘There were 
tears in the corners of her eyes. 

The niece, hopeful in the pride of young 
motherhood, replied consolingly: “ Aunt, 
you should be proud of your children, 
Even Jack, the oldest of them all, is as 
good as he can be. Think of his long 
letters once in a while. He loves you 
dearly.” 

“Ves,” the old lady replied ; “T know 
he loves me—when he thinks of old times 
and his boyhood. But, Louisa, | am very 
lonesome.” 

And again her eyes sought the water and 
the yellow wheat-fields of the farther 
shore. ‘ 

The road. which follows the American 
bank of the St. Clair River is a fine’ thing 
in its way. It is what is known as a 
“dirt” road, well kept and level, of the 
sort beloved of horses and horsemen, and 
it lies close to the stream, between it and 
the farm lands, At every turn a new and 
wonderful panorama of green and yellow 
landscape and azure expanse of water 
bursts upon the lucky traveller along this 
blessed highway. — Still, being a “ dirt” 
road, when one drives along it at speed 
there arises in midsummer a slight pillar 
of dust as the conveyance passes, and one 
may from a distance note the approach of 
a possible visitor. 

“ There's a carriage coming, aunt,” said 
the younger woman, 

The carriage came along rapidly, and 
with a sudden check the horses were 
brought to a standstill in front of the house 
upon the porch of which the two women 
were sitting. Out of the carriage bounded 
a  broad-shouldered gentleman, who 
stopped only for a moment to give direc- 
tions to the driver concerning the bringing 
of certain luggage to the house, and who 
then strode up the pathway confidently. 
The elder woman upon the porch looked 
upon the performance without saying a 
word, but when the man had got half-way 
up the walk she rose from the chair, moved 
swiftly for a woman of her age to where 
the broad steps from the pathway led up 
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to the porch, and met the ascending visitor 
with the simple ¢xclamation : 

“ Jack, my boy!” 

Jack, the “my boy” of the occasion, 
seemed a trifle affected himself. He 
looked the city man, every inch of him, 
and was one known under most circum- 
stances to be self-contained, but upon this 
occasion he varied a little from his usual 
form. He stooped to kiss the woman who 
had met him, and then, changing his 
mind, reached out his arms and hugged her 
a little as he kissed her. It was a good 
meeting. 

There was much to talk about, and the 
mother’s face was radiant ; but the instinct 
of caring and providing for the being 
whom she had brought into the world soon 
became paramount in her breast, and she 
moved, as she had done decades ago, to 
provide for the physical needs of her 
child. This man of the world from the 
city was but the barefooted six-year-old 
whom she had borne and loved and fed 
and guarded in the years that were past. 
She must care for him now. And so she 
told him that he must have supper, and 
that he must let her go; and there was a 
sweet tinge of motherly authority in her 
words—unconsciously to her azbitrary, 
and unconsc‘ously to him submissive—and 
she left him to smoke upon the broad 
porch, and dawdle in the chair he remem- 
bered so well, and talk with the bright 
Louisa. 

As for the supper—it would in the city 
have been called a dinner—it was good. 
There were fine things to eat. What about 
biscuits, so light and fragrant and tooth- 
some that the butter is glad to meet them? 
What about honey, brought by the bees 
fresh from the buckwheat field? What 
about ham and eggs, so fried that the 
appetite-tempting look of the dish and the 
smell of it makes one a ravenous monster? 
What about old-fashioned “cookies” and 
huckleberry pie which melts in the mouth? 
What about a cup of tea—not the dyed 
green abomination, but luscious black tea, 
with the rich old flavour of Confucian ages 
to it, and a velvety smoothness to it and 
softness in swallowing? What about pre- 
serves, recalling old memories, and 
making one think of bees and butterflies 
and apples on the trees and pumpkins in 
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the corn-rows, and robins and angle-worms 
and brown-armed men in the hay-fields? 
Eh, but it was a supper ! 

It was late when the man from the city 
went to bed, and there was much talk, for 
he had told his mother that he intended 
to stay a little longer this time than in 
the past; that he had been bothered and 
fled away from everything for rest. “ We'll 
go up the river to-morrow,” said he, “ just 
you and I, and ‘ visit’ with each other.” 

He went to his room and got into bed, 
and then came a little tap at his door. His 
mother entered. She asked the big strong 
man how he felt, and patted his cheek 
and tucked the bedclothes in about his feet 
and kissed him, and went away. - He went 
back forty years. And he repeated reve- 
rently—he could not help it—* Now I lay 
me,” and slept well. 

There was a breakfast as fine as had 
been the supper, and as for the coffee, the 
hardened man of the city and jests and 
cynicism found himself wondering that 
there should have developed jokes about 
what “mother used to make.” The more 
he thought of it, the madder he became. 
“We are a nation of cheap laughers,” he 
said to himself savagely. 

At nine o'clock the mother came out to 
where the man was smoking on the piazza, 
with her bonnet on and ready for the little 
boat-trip. They were to go to the outlet 
of Lake Huron and back. They would 
have luncheon either at Sarnia or Port 
Huron. They would decide when the 
time came. They were two vagrants. 

Dawdling in steamer chairs and looking 
upon the Michigan shore sat little mother 
of the country and big son of the city. 
The woman—the blessed silver-haired 
creature—forgot herself, and talked to the 
son as a crony. She pointed out spots 
upon the shore where she, an early teacher 
in the wilderness, had adventures before he 
was born. There was Bruce’s Creek, 
emptying into the river; and Mr. Bruce, 
most long-lived of pioneers, had but lately 
died, aged one hundred and five years. 
There was where the little school-house 
stood in which she once taught school in 
1836. There was where she, riding horse- 
back with a sweetheart who later became 
governor of the state, once joined with 
him in a riotous and aimless chase after a 











black bear which had crossed the road. 
Her cheeks, upon which there were not 
many wrinkles, glowed as she told the 
story of her youth to the man beside her. 
He looked upon her with the full intelli- 
gence of a great relationship for the first 
time in his life. He fell in love with her. 

It dawned upon this man, trained, 
cynical, an arrogant production of the 
city, what this woman had been to him. 
She alone of all the human beings in the 
world had clung to him faithfully. She 
had borne and bred, and now she cherished 
him, and for one who could see beneath 
the shell and see the mind and soul, she 
was wonderfully fair to look upon, He 
had neglected her in all that is best and 
most appreciated of what would make a 
mother happiest. But now he was in love. 
Here came in the man. He had the courage 
to go right in to the woman, a little while 
after they had reached home, and tell her 
all about it. And the foolish woman 
cried ! 

A man with a sweetheart has, of course, 
to look after her and provide for her 
amusement. So it happened that Jack the 
next morning announced in arbitrary way 
to his mother that they were going to 
Detroit. 

Men who have been successful in love 
will remember that after the first declara- 
tion and general admission of facts the 
woman is for a time most obedient. So it 
came that this man’s sweetheart obeyed him 
implicitly, and went upstairs to get ready 
for the journey. She came down almost 
blushing. 

“My bonnet,” she said, as she came from 
her room smelling of lavender and dressed 
for the journey, “is a little old-fashioned, 
but it justs suits me; I am old-fashioned 
myself.” 

She was smiling with the happy look of 
a girl. 

Jack looked at her admiringly. She wore 
the black silk dress which every American 
woman considers it only decent that she 
should have. It was made plainly, with- 
out ruffles or jet or lace, and it fitted 
her erect, stately figure perfectly. A broad 
real lace collar encircled her neck, and Jack 
recognised with delight the solid gold 
brooch —in shape like nothing that was 
ever on sea or land—with which it was 
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fastened. It was a relic from the dim 
past. Jack remembered that piece of 
jewellery as far back as his memory 
stretched. ; 

The old lady’s hands were neatly gloved, 
and her feet were shod with substantial, 
well-kept laced shoes. Everything about 
her was immaculate. Jack knew that she 
had never laid aside the white petticoats 
and stockings it was her pride to keep 
spotless. She abominated the new 
fashions of black and silk. Jack could 
hear her starched skirts rustle as she came 
toward him. Her bonnet was black and 
in style of two or three years back, and 
its silk and lace were a trifle rusty. 

“ Never mind, mother, we will buy you 
a bonnet ‘as is a bonnet’ before we come 
back,” the man said as he kissed the happy, 
shining face. 

The steamers which ply between Detroit 
and Port Huron and Sarnia are big and 
sumptuous, and upon them one sits under 
awnings in midsummer, and, if knowing, 
takes much delight in the wonderful 
scenery passed. The St. Clair River pours 
into St. Clair Lake, and Lake St. Clair 
is one of the great idling places of those 
upon this continent who can afford to idle. 
It is a shallow lake, upon the American 
side, stretching out into what are known 
as the “Flats,” a vast area of wild rice 
with deep blue waterways through them, 
the haunt of the pickerel and black bass 
and of duck and wild geese. Upon the 
Canadian side, the Thames River comes 
through the lowlands, a deep and reed- 
fringed stream to contribute to the lake’s 
pure waters. It was upon the banks of 
this stream, a little way from the lake, that 
the great Indian, Tecumseh, fought his last 
fight and died as a warrior should. There 
is nothing that is not beautiful on the 
waterway from Lake Huron to Lake St. 
Clair. It is just the place in which to 
realise how good the world is. It is just 
the place for lovers. So Jack, the man 
who had fallen in love, and his grey- 
haired sweetheart were vastly content as 
the steamer bore them toward Detroit. 

The man looked upon the woman in a 
cherishing mood as she sat beside him in 
a comfortable chair. He noted again the 
grey hair, thinner than it was once, and 
thought of the time when he, a thought- 
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less boy, wondered at its mass and dark- 
ness. He compared the pale, aquiline 
features with the beauty of the woman who, 
centuries ago it seemed, was. accustomed 
to take him in her lap and cuddle him and 
take him brave when childish misadven- 
vures came. A greater wave of love than 
ever came over him. He regretted the 
‘ost years when he might have made _ her 
happier, might have given her a greater 
realisation of what she had done in the 
world with her firm example, in a new 
country, and the strong brood she had 
borne and suffered for. And he had man- 
hood enough and a sudden impulse to tell 
her all about it. She listened, but said 
nothing, and clasped his hand. Mothers 
will cry sometimes. 

The city was reached, and there was a 
proper luncheon, and then the arbitrary 
son dragged his sweetheart out upon the 
street with him. The first thing, the 
matter of great importance, was the bonnet, 
no: that he cared for the bonnet particu- 
larly, but he was a-sweethearting. He was 
going to spoil his girl if he could, that was 
what he said. His girl only looked up 
with glistening eyes, and submitted obe- 
diently to be haled along in the direction 
of a “ swell” milliner’s place, the name of 
which Jack had secured after much exa- 
mination of the directory and much inquiry 
in offices where he was acquainted. 

As they walked along the busy street 
they met a lady of unmistakably distin- 
guished appearance. Instantly she recog- 
nised the mother and son, and stopped to 
greet thém. 

She was an old playmate of Jack’s and 
a protégé of his mother’s, now the wife 
of a man of brains, influence, money, and 
a leader in the social life of the City of the 
Straits. 

There came an inspiration to the man. 
“Mrs. Sheldon,” said he, “I want you to 
help us. We are this moment about to 
engage in a business transaction of great 
importance; in fact, if you must know 
the worst, we are going to buy a 
bonnet !” 

Mrs. Sheldon entered into the shopping 
expedition with a zest which reminded 
Jack of the Scriptural battle-steed which 
sayeth “Ha-ha” to the trumpets. When 
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the brief but brisk and determined en- 
gagement was over, Jack's mother appeared 
in a bonnet of delicate grey, just a shade 
darker than her silver hair. There »was a 
pink rose in that bonnet, half hidden by 
lace, and in the cheeks of its wearer faintly 
bloomed two otger pink roses. It was 
just a dream in bonnets as suited to the 
woman. The mother had protested 
prettily, had said the bonnet was “too 
young ” and all that, but had been brow- 
beaten and overcome and made submissive. 
Mrs. Sheldon was in her element, and 
happy. Well she knew the man of the 
world who had demanded her aid, and 
much she wanted to please him; but 
deeper than all, her woman’s instinct told 
her of his suddenly realised love for his 
old mother, and she was no longer a woman 
of fashion alone, but a helpful human 
being. Even her own eyes were suspici- 
ously moist as she dragged the couple off 
to dine with her. 

They were to go to the theatre that_even- 
ing, the man and his sweetheart, and by 
chance stumbled upon a well-staged comic 
opera, with good music, brilliant and pic- 
turesque. On the way down the son told 
the mother of how in Detroit, way back 
in the sixties, he had seen for the first 
time a theatrical performance. He told 
her what she had forgotten, how she had 
induced his father to take him to the city, 
and how he had seen Laura Keene in “A 
School for Scandal.” Then she remem- 
bered, and was glad. They had seats in a 
box at the theatre, and she enjoyed herself 
amazingly. It was a glorious outing. 

Well, in the way which has been de- 
scribed, the man made love to the woman 
for a day ortwo. Then he took her home, 
and bade her good-bye for a time, and 
told her, in an exaggeratedly formal way, 
which she understood and smiled at, that 
he and she must meet each other much 
oftener in the future. Then he hugged 
her and went away. And she, being a 
mother whose heart had hungered, watched 
his figure as it disappeared, and laughed 
and cried and was very happy. 

“Louisa,” said a dignified old lady, “I 
was mistaken in saying that all happiness 
from children comes in their youth. It 
may come in a greater way later—if !” 
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GARDEN SONG 
By JESSIE E. GORDON EDE. 


ZI made a garden full y 
rare delights, 

Where roses bloomed and 
honeyed eqhtntine, 

Where pansies yrew, and 
modest miyuonette, 

And dainty columbine. 


~~ And ev'ry jlant I set was 
meant for you, 
nie tndev'ry flower was tended 
Jor your suke, 
Birds came and nested there 
and sang Jor you, 
Deserting copse and brake. 


But vou ldid mistake ; your 
little heart 
Was set on jewels, not on 
common flowers, 
A nl so we mo rh, my 
singing birds and I, 
Within our love built bowers, 
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A TYPICAL EMBROIDERY ATELIER. 


The workers squat on their heels like Arabs. 


THE BIGOUDEN’ EMBROIDERERS OF 
PONT-L’ ABBE 


By KATHLEEN SCHLESINGER AND CHARLES GENIAUX 


N the heart of Brittany, there flourishes 
in a little seaboard town not far from 
(Quimper, a craft which forms a graphic 
link between the remote past and the 
present. 

The embroideries of Pont |’Abbé carry 
us back to an age when the Druids cele- 
brated their mystic rites in primeval 
forests, and by certain affinities to the most 
ancient civilisations of the East. 

Breton embroideries of conventional 
design traced on fine cloth in delicate 
shades of silk thread are widely known; 
the peasants themselves, men and women 
alike, make extensive use of them in their 
own dress, more especially in the gala cos- 
tumes set aside for weddings and high 





* Pr nounced Bi gou dcinne, 


festivals. The embroideries of Pont 
Abbé, however, have as little in common 
with these products of the Breton peasant 
industry, as the strange race dwelling in 
this small] district has with the rest of the 
Bretons, or even with the peasants of their 
own County of Cornouailles (Cornwall), 
a county notorious for possessing as many 
types as parishes. The Bigoudens of the 
Peninsula of Penmarck and of Pont 
Abbé stand alone, cut off from their 
fellow-countrymen by opposite racial cha- 
racteristics, different customs, dress, and 
even embroideries, so much so that the 
townsmen of Quimper, their nearest neigh- 
bours, speak of them rather contemptu- 
ously as les Chinois; and although the 
Quimpérois condescend to buy their fish 
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A BIGOUDEN WAISTCOAT, 


The more richly embroidered side is worn outward 
on Sundays and holidays, inward on weckdays. 


and vegetables, not a_ single 
Quimper is kept by a Bigouden. 

A most vivid impression of these em- 
broideries is gained by observing the 
people of Pont |’Abbé as they stream out 
of church, and stand about in knots. The 
bodies of men and women alike seem to 
be enclosed in a golden cuirass of massive 
embroidery. The wear a waistcoat 
of black or dark blue cloth heavily em- 
broidered, double-breasted and _ buttoned 
on one For the sake of economy 
and convenience, the fronts are not made 
alike; one half is literally covered with 
orange or flame-coloured silk embroidery 
of the utmost richness and is woin outside 
on Sundays and holidays; while the other 
flap, whose embroidery is more simple in 
design and worked in pale yellow wool, 
serves for week days. Both are 


shop in 


men 


side. 


sides 
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shown in one of the 
photographs, and also the 
curiously shaped hat so 


characteristic of the Low- 
Breton peasant. Over this 
waistcoat are worn /wo or 
three short vests of 
fine cloth cut low at the 
neck, the yellow braided or 


embroidered edges rising 
in tiers one above the 
other; the effect is pic- 


turesque in the extreme. 
The sho:t vests fall just 
over the wide leather belt, 
the pride of the peasant, 
who has in most cases in- 
herited it from his chonan 
grext - grandfather ; these 
waistcoats and vests, whose 
quality and number form 
an index to the woridly 
, possessions of the owner, 
are so dazzling and brilliant 
in colour that they contrast 
strangely with the sombre 
black felt sailor hat, with 
long velvet streamers, 
curled up, twisted and 
faded, falling over shoul- 
ders and back, and giving 


the men, both old and 
young, a quasi juvenile 
appearance. 

The costume of the women is very 


similar, but instead of a multiplicity of 
vests, they carry out the idea of redun- 
dancy in their skirts, which are full, rather 
short, and like the vests in tiers of three 
or four edged with velvet and yellow em- 
broidery. The bodices are magnificent, 
but as unyielding as a cuirass; stiff with 
yellow or orange embroidery, and close fit- 
ting, they give no grace to the figure, con- 
tracting the chest and widening at the 
waist, which gives the women a heavy, un- 
gainly appearance. The sleeves are often 
triple on gala days; the upper one wide 
and turned up from the elbow in a bulky 
square revers, heavily embroidered like the 
plastron of the bodice, has a distinctly 
Oriental character; an under sleeve of 
coloured cloth, equally fine, falls over the 
white muslin or linen sleeve pulled in at 
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the wrist. 
cade or rich silk edged with gold braid, 
fringe, or lace, adds its note of colour to 
the rest of this gorgeous costume, which 
is a precious possession often handed down 
in poorer families from mother to daughter. 
The coif is the crowning piece, and is 
described further on. 

The Bigouden embroidery is always 
monochrome, of a brilliant orange, gold, or 
greenish yellow; in former times the 
colour was flame red. The fundamental 
design, which constitutes the chief interest 
o1 the embroidery, is always the same, and 
consists of successions of concentric circles, 
spirals, and round arches, little borders of 
interlaced circles, a conventional palm-leaf 
design which the peasants themselves call 
the fern leaf, little dots 
symmetrically grouped, 
the whole forming a 
design which the French 
very aptly describe as 
There is no dis- 


A silk apron of brilliant bro- 


étage. 
play of imagination, no 
evidence of composition 
in this decoration, it is 
the reiteration of one or 
two symbols until they 
become an_ obsession. 
The corselets of the 
women and the waist- 
coats of the men re- 
semble nothing so much 
as a piece of ancient 
decorated pottery, such 
as is still occasionally 
unearthed in the neigh- 
bourhood, or found in 


the chambers of the 
tumuli and. dolmens 
which abound in this 


part of Brittany. 

If you question the 
craftsmen themselves 
about their embroideries, 
they will tell you that 
the design is simply 
called la fleur du paon 
(the peacock flower), 
from its resemblance to 
the blue eye in the pea- 
cock’s tail. Some cynics 
would have us believe 
that the patterns of 
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modern embroideries follow the fashion, 
varying year by year under the _ in- 
fluence of orders from the large 
shops. A visit to one of the em- 


broidery establishments of Pont |’ Abbé, 
and a few minutes’ conversation with the 
older workmen and their foreman will soon 
convince you of the inaccuracy of this 
allegation in this case. An old craftsman ) 
of 82 years, who has ceased to practise his 
craft now, but is still interested in the 
work, asserts that his father often told 
him that the fundamental design had never 
varied by a hair’s breath. The Pichavent 
family who have for generations owned 
one of the large ateliers of embroidery, 
likewise state that no alteration in the 
style of composition has ever been known. 


A PIGOUDEN BEAUTY, 


The Townwomen of Pont-l’Abbé are of a somewhat 
more refined type than the Peasant Bigoudens. 
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They possess old pieces of embroidery, 
which have long been used as patterns, and 
had been in their turn copied from others 
still older. It is a tradition in this Bigou- 
den craft to keep religiously to the old 
designs, which it would almost be con 
sidered a sacrilege to alter in any way. 
The only concession made to fashion 
during the last half-century is the substitu- 
tion of yellow silk for yellow or vermilion 
cotton. 

Almost the whole of the population of 
Font |’Abbé consists of artisans, most of 
whom practise the craft of embroidery in 
one or other of the large workshops. The 
men acquire a far greater dexterity than 
the women, for the latter,-as soon as they 
marry forsake the workshop for the home ; 
the women earn from 25 to 30 sous (1s. to 
1s. 3d.) a day and the men 2fr. 5oc. (2s.). 
Sguatting on thcir heels like the Arab em- 
broiderers, men and women spend _ their 
days in reproducing indefinitely on black 
and coloured cloths the traditional designs 
which they call “fleur de paon,” in yellow, 
orange, and vermilion. © Their skill is so 
great that they embroider the design with- 
out tracing it on the material first ; having 
no doubt, inherited the facility from a long 
line of ancestors, who followed the same 
craft, and could wield the needle as dex- 
terously as their country-bred clansmen do 
the scythe and other agricultural imple- 
ments. 

A curious circumstance connected with 
the Bigoudens is that they use orange, 
yellow, or green as a sign of mourning ; a 
selection of colour customary with certain 
Asiatic races. Widows wear yellow 
gowns and yellow ribbons in their caps, 
whereas in the province of Leon, further 
north, the women wear black and white 
under ordinary circumstances and pale blue 
when they are widows, but then the 
Leonards take life more tragically even 
than death, and see only the sombre side of 
things, whereas the Bigoudens are merry 
and lively. 

The Breton cap in its infinite variety is 
considered one of the most distinctiv- 
features of the picturesque national cos 
tume; almost every village has its own 
shape and style. The most graceful and 
picturesque are those composed entirely ot 
white linen or muslin, with pleated wings 
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at the sides and lapels or strings either de 
murely fastened under the chin, as in a 
nurse’s cap, hanging loosely over the 
shoulders, or pinned up over the crown. 
The embroidered caps of velvet, gold 
braid, spangles, and lace are richer, but 
they lack the freshness and purity of the 
simpler coits and appear singularly un 
suitable for working women. 

The Bigouden conical cap has been the 
subject of many controversies, it is said 
to be Asiatic in detail ; the cap alone would 
scarcely be deemed sufficient to indicate the 
origin of a people, however tenaciously 
they might cling to their traditions. <A 
cap of gold, for instance, which, if made 
of some baser material, might be seen in 
Tartary any day, was found at a depth of 
ten feet in a bog on the top of the hii! 
known as the Devil’s Bit in County Tip 
perary, Ireland.* “When, however, one 
sees a group of Bigouden peasant women 
wearing these curious caps, one cannot but 
be struck by their resemblance in type, 
costume, and complex‘on to certain Asiati< 
races, and one is set wondering how it has 
come about and what the origin of this 
strange people is. 

The coifs are very complicated and con- 
sist of five different pieces forming a head- 
dress, which cannot be removed without 
undressing the hair at the same time. 

First comes the coef-bléo (hair-coif) a 
sort of close-fitting cap put on while the 
hair still hangs down the back. Over this 
the hair is twisted and fixed by means of 
the rozérés, a band of cotton stuff or a 
wide galon which is not seen, being covered 
at the back by a square of stitched or em- 
broidered linen, the /al-léden, and at the 
sides by the two Jlinté argants, square 
pieces of stuff embroidered with paillettes 
and jingling ornaments and finished in 
most cases with rosettes and long streamers 
of bright coloured ribbons. Over this 
elaborate edifice is finally placed the coni- 
cal white linen or lace cap resting on a 
velvet frontlet, and kept in its place by 
strings passed under the chin and _ tied 
under the right ear. This last erection, 
with the symbolical point, is known as the 
bigouden, and the name seems to have 
passed on to the women to whom it right- 
fully belongs, the men being curiously de- 


* See Borlaise “ The Dolmens of Ireland,” Vol, 1, fig. 537. ‘ 
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signated by the reighbours as_ the 
“ husbands of the Bigoudens.” 

All the details of this singular head- 
dress may be distinguished in one of the 
photographs; it possesses none of the 
grace or charm of the linen cap of the 
Concarneau or Morbihan districts. 

What is the real origin of the cap called 
Bigouden; was it so named after the 
people, or 
vice-versa? 
Two more or 
less improb- 
able stories 
are current 
as to. the 
origin of the 
shape of the 
Big ou den, 
one related 
b y the 
peasants of 
Pont l’Abbé 
district them- 
selves in 
all serious- 
ness, the 
other a 
matter of 
history ; they 
are given 
here with all 
reserve. The 
male popula- 
lation of the 
Penmarck 
Peninsula 
have been 
fishermen 
from time 
immemorial ; 
the men of 
the town of 
Pont |’Abbé, 
Owing to its 
position on 
the estuary of a navigable river, proved 
no exception, and were often absent 
for months with the fishing fleet in 
distant waters. It happened long, long 


ago that an English fleet, taking advan- 
tage of the absence of husbands and 
brothers, invaded the district. The wives, 
instead of protecting hearth and home, re- 
ceived the strangers with demonstrations 
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AN ORIENTAL CAP AND SLEEVE IN BRITTANY. 








of joy, and made much of them. —‘ The ia- 
furiated hustands on their return, sur- 
prising the usurpers, drove them off ; then, 
giving vent to their common anger, they 
resolved to punish their,wives by branding 
them with a sign of infamy. This proved 
to be the Bigouten, a cap copied exactly 
from the cap which the oldest in- 
habitants of the land, the Iberians, 

provided for 


" criminals 


doomed to 
execution. 

A variant 
of this tradi- 
tion relates 
that the in- 
vaders came 
from Spain 
and were 
Moors. There 
seems to be 
some foun- 
dation of 
truth in the 
story, that is 
borne out by 
the character 
of the Bigou- 
den women 
of the pre- 
sent day. 
The custom 
this strange 
people is 
said to have 
of exchanging 
wives or of 
lending them 
to their 
n ei ghbours, 


The details of the cap can be made out the tal-léden, would seem 
covering the hair at the back, the linté argants covering 
the ear, and the conical Bigouden of lace on the velvet 
frontlet. Note, a'so, the fleur-de-paon, the central design 

on the revi rs of the upper sleeve. the current 


to give 
colour to 


belief that 
they belong to a race apart, and 
are descended from primitive ancestors 
who at one time practised polyandry. This 
curious moral attitude is in strong contrast 
to the innate purity and chastity which are 
generally found strongly accentuated ‘n 
the Bretons and even in those who are the 
immediate neighbours of the Bigoudens. 
History, prompted probably by tradi- 
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tion, accounts for the Bigouden cap as 
follows :— 

In 1075, the Breton peasants, down- 
trodden and oppressed by fresh taxation 
and more especially by the imposition of 
the Gabelle or Salt tax, rose in mass 
against whe lords of the manors, led by 
their priests. The district of Pont l’Abbé 
took the lead in ravaging and pillaging the 
neighbouring castles, and in destroying the 
title deeds and valu.ble documents, which 
the women, who were at the head of the 
movement, carried off in their aprons; 
throwing them on to a huge bonfire, they 
gloated over this wanton destruction with 
shouts and dances. A climax was reached 
when the Lord of the Castle of Cosquer, 
the Sieur de Kersalaun was seized in his 
castle by the infuriated peasants and 
hanged from one of his own windows. 

Condign punishment was not slow to 
follow. The Duke of Chaulnes, Governor 
of Brittany, writing to the Governor of 
Morlaix an account of the suppression of 
the rising in the most seditious canton of 
Quimper, said that “the trees were begin- 
ning to bend over the roadways in the 
direction of Quimper from the added 
weight imposed upon them.” 

To this day the peasants from Penmarck 
to Vitré’ put out their tongues when they 
see a crow. Retribution overtook the in- 
habitants of Pont Abbé also. In the 
same year, on the day of the Michaelmas 
Fair, which attracts hundreds of people 
from the neighbouring villages, Armand. 
Jean, Duke of Richelieu and Lord of Pont 
l’Abbé, arrived on the scene with several 
thousands of the King’s soldiers, who dis- 
mantled the steeple of the old Church of 
Lambour, while the Duke entered the 
town and, as tradition has it, ordered all 
the women to cut their coifs into two 
pieces in order to punish them for burning 
all his papers and title-deeds) The 
women who refused were seized by the 
soldiers, who performed the ignominous 
mutilation with their swords with such 
right goodwill, that some heads were split 
during the struggle. The enraged women 
ran through the streets shouting: “As the 
King has demolished the steeple of Lam- 
bour, and our Lord has cut off our coifs, 
we will put the steeple on to our heads,” 
and they were as good as their word. 


The Lord of the Manor knew the women 
of Pont Abbé, and struck them in their 
vulnerable point; most keenly did they 
feel the loss of dignity and the ridicule to 
which the mutilation of their head-gear 
exposed them, but the Duke had counted 
without the finesse of these daughters of 
Eve, who being Basse-Brettes (Low 
Bretons) were not without resource. 
Turning the pieces of linen about in their 
fingers, they made a fold here, a crease 
there, pulled out the top to a steeple-like 
point, pinned the cap down and_ smiled 
proudly, conscious of having bested the 
Lord of the Manor, who in effect did not 
so easily retrieve his own losses. 

History relates that after.these events 
the manor changed hands three times 
within ten years, and that as late as 1709 
the Lord of Pont l’Abbé was greatly em- 
barrassed in enforcing his seignorial rights, 
not having the necessary deeds to establish 
his authority and make good his claims. 
This guasi historical account is given for 
what it is worth; it is certain that the 
steeples in the peninsula of Penmarck 
were all dismantled by order of the King, 
but the cap episode bears the unmistakable 
impress of tradition. The clan of Bigou- 
dens, despised by its neighbours, differing 
so radically from the other Breton races, 
possesses nevertheless, sterling qualities. 
Formerly, the inhabitants of Penmarck 
were fisherfolk, and grew rich on the pro- 
ceeds of the cod fisheries. At the present 
day, however, the Bigoudens have turned 
farmers and have proved themselves to be 
no less remarkable agriculturists, and the 
men are active, intelligent, and enterpris- 
ing. At the College of Quimper the 
Bigouden lads all come to the fore, and 
are known for their almost proverbial 
aptitude for learning. The peasant women 
are massive and heavy featured, with in- 
scrutable faces, their jaws are neither over 
nor underhung, and their teeth meet ; but 
they are lively and delight in dancing, 
noise, and movement of every kind; their 
love for bright colours has already been 
indicated while describing their traditional 
costume. 

It is said that up to the seventeenth 
century, the Bigoudens mixed with their 
rather strange form of Catholic worship 
pagan practices reminiscent of Druidism. 











THE BICOUDEN 


What is the origin of this mysterious 
people? Savants, both Breton and French, 
disagree on this point. M. Mahé de la 
Bourdonnais,* for instance, who has tra- 
velled all over Asia and closely observed 
the characteristics and customs of the 
various races on that continent, maintains 
that the type is Mongol, and that many of 
the manners and customs of the Pigoudens, 
their costume and ethnographical charac- 
teristics are similar to those of pure-bred 
Mongols of the present Others, 
again, assert that the Bigoudens are only 


day. 
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Romans to retire to the cities of Rennes, 
Vannes, and Nantes. The more one 
studies the origin of the Bretons the more 
obscure the subject seems to become. 
Armorica (Ancient Brittany) was, more- 
over, by its very geographical position, 
favourably situated to attract the colonis- 
ing races of hardy seamen who came from 
the coasts of Phoenicia and Carthage to 
seek their fortunes in the West, and it is 
not unlikely that they established settle- 
ments in the southern part of Brittany, as 
they did elsewhere in France, and were in 





MONGOL 


AND PBRETON AT WORK. 


The husbands and brothers of the Bigoudens are Bretons, 


not Mongols. 


the product of the various races which in 
turn invaded Brittany and settled therein 
First the Iberian or Silurian race of the 
stone age, which overran the whole of 
Western Europe; then at some unknown 
period, the Gauls conquered this race and 
remained masters of the soil; next came 
the period of the Roman dominion, and 
finally the Britons, driven out of England 
by the incursions of the Picts and Scots, 
and later still of the Saxons, came over to 
Brittany in great waves, causing the Gallo- 
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time driven back by the victorious Gauls 
into the mountainous region of Arrhée, 
whose inhabitants are still the most primi- 
tive, the wildest, and least civilised of the 
whole of Brittany. 

Roman civilisation does not appear to 
have left its mark in Brittany, but at the 
extreme end of the Pointe du Raz, north 
of the Baie de Trépassés, a long wall 
still tears the name of “ Mur des Grecs,” 
while near Morlaix, a number of little 
Egyptian statuettes were found in a tomb, 
and in many places Phoenician medals and 
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coins, Greek pottery and engraved stones 
lave been unearthed in sufficient numbers to 
lend colour to the supposition that parts of 
Armorica had been at one time colonised 
by wandering tribes from Asia and North 
Africa. 

All these races did not succeed in leav- 
Bretons of 
The ethnical characteristics of 


ing their impress upon the 
Armorica. 
a people cannot be changed by the mere 
imposition of the laws of their conquerors, 
by the installation along their coasts of the 
commercial depéts of colonists ; those are, 
after all, but episodes whose influence dis 





BRETON OR MONGOL? 


On the embroidered square are seen the zig-za 
pattern, the palm leaf pattern, and the winge 


sphere of the Assyrians. 


(Note the gorgeous streamers of the cap.) 
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appears as soon as the primitive inhabitants 
regain liberty of action. The ethnical 
characteristics of the Bretons were, to 
pursue this process of reasoning to its 
logical derived from the 
Iberians and the Britons, but this does not 
explain why the Bigoudens should have 
preserved a type of their own. 

It is not to be versed in 
ethnography to see that Brittany is a land 
of many types; a summer holiday spent in 
wandering through the country is sufficient 
to convince the observant traveller. In 
the scattered islands of the Gulf of 
Morbihan, the women are tall 
and stately and, like the Arlési- 
ennes, have classical profiles 
that might belong to antique 
Greek statues. The natives of 
Corrouailles are short, alert, 
anl lively; the Leonards tall, 
with long flat faces and an 
a'most mo-bid gravity. The dis- 
tricts of Treguier and Vannes 
each have their characteristic 
race, but besides these, there are, 
here and there, clans like the 
Bigoudens or the Paganeds of 
the Island of Batz, 
because they are said to have 
remained Pagans until the 
eighteenth century, living with- 
out priests or lawyers, but 
famed for their peaceful, gentle 
disposition ; their costume pre 
sents some similarity with that 
of the Arabs, their horses, too, 
are small and harnessed in 
Moorish fashion. The most in- 
teresting point concerning the 
Bigoudens is undoubtedly the 
the design of their embroideries, 
which they appear to have 
copied from the sculptured slabs 
of the dolmens and menhirs so 
profusely dotted about the dis- 
trict; here we find the concen- 
tric circles and spirals, the semi- 
elliptical or arched motifs, the 
zig-zag or chevron lines, the cups 
and cup hollows, symbolic of 
the sun, the numerous tiny pit- 
g markings being represented in 
F the embroideries by raised dots. 

Once the origin of the dol- 


conclusion, 


necessary 


so-called 











mens is clearly established, Breton savants 
claim that we shall know more about the 
earliest ancestors of the Bigoudens, but 
even then the persistence of the Asiatic 
type in this handful of Bretons alone— 


which is more pronounced even in the 
peasants than in the more refined artisans 
whose photographs are here reproduced— 
must still remain a mystery. In the heart 
of Auvergne there exists a clan of people 
akin to the Bigoudens and having similar 
customs ; this seems to be the only other 
instance known in France of this _pro- 
nounced Asiatic type. The dolmens of 
Brittany possess many _ characteristics 
common to those of Ireland and Scotland ; 
the carvings, fundamentally similar, are 
everywhere repeated with slight variations, 


the symbolic language is the same. Let 
interested readers compare the em- 
broideries with the designs carved on 


megalithic monuments, on archaic pottery, 
Greek or Assyrian, on jewellery, celts, etc. 

The motifs of the design on the revers 
of the sleeve (shown in the photograph 
“ An Oriental Cap and Sleeve’) composed 
of palm leaf patterns divided by what is 
known as the globe ailé, a circle sur- 
mounted by a horned crescent and flanked 
by two tiny dots or circles, are seen in Assy- 
rian and Pheenician symbolical designs ; 
the same design occurs again in the border 
of the embroidered square, held up to view 
by a “Breton or Mongol Maiden.” Thepalm 
leaves are similar to those held by the 
slaves of Sardanapalus. These symbols 
of the ancient Asiatic races found their 
way into Europe and notably Greece by 
various channels; the influence of art in 
textile fabrics and metal work was, we 
know, transmitted from Assyria and 
Pheenicia to the ASgean, where it took root 
and reappeared in Archaic Greek pottery. 

The earliest expression of decorative art 
among primitive races is largely symboli- 
cal, all races whose common origin has not 
been established show a striking resem- 
blance in their first efforts at decoration ; 
the same needs have probably brought 
about the same results. It is not difficult 
to trace the channels through which sym- 
bols have been transmitted from one race 
to another ; the migration follows the waves 
of international commercial relations. 


tines «nee _—— $$$ 
® See Borlase, idem figs. 334, 537 to 541, 553, 667, etc. 
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Nothing is more infectious than a symbol, 
more especially when accompanied by 
superstition. Certain symbols, such as 
wheels and discs for the sun, crescents for 
the mcon, broken lines for water are so 
natural that they constitute a characteristic 
of humanity in certain stages of develop- 
ment. 

The sun symbols predominate alike on 
the dolmans and in the embroideries, and 
traces of sun-worship still persist in Brit- 
tany. The festival in honour of the summer 
solstice, the sun festival in fact, is still 
celebrated with all the ardour of the days 
of primitive worship, and has not lost its 
hold on the Breton folk ;it is now kept on 
the Day of St. John the Baptist. The 
worship of the Breton Hedl (the Helios of 
the Greeks) or the King of Planets, as they 
still call the sun, survived in certain 
customs and beliefs in spite of the efforts 
of Christianity to stamp it out or assimilate 
it. The early bishops of Brittany built 
chapels near the sacred fountains of the 
Celts, placed images of the Virgin in the 
hollows of druidical oaks, and substituted 
saints for all the de‘fied forces of nature. 
From certain points in his legend, it would 
seem that Meriadek, the hypothetical 
bishop of Vannes, was sent to the northern 
shores of Brittany to receive the homage 
formerly addressed to the sun. An ancient 
Breton mystery of Corrouailles, represents 
the saint as “endowed with the gift of 
light,” dispersing the shadows of night in 
the eyes of the blind and opening them 
to the divine light of the sun. Meriadek 
is to this day the healer of the blind, and 
the patron saint of the village of Saint 
Jean du Doigt; the waters of his miracu- 
lous fountain, now dedicated to St. John, 
are still said to cure all sore eyes. 

On the day of the Pardon du Feu, or of 
St. John, a huge Zantad or pyramid of 
bracken, gorse, and. branches is piled up 
in the valley not far from the church ; the 
women and maidens bring ribbons, gar- 
lands of leaves and flowers to decorate it. 
At sunset the Tantad is ignited by some 
pyrotechnical device called. the Dragon, 
which travels along a wire cable from the 
steeple of. the church to the Tandad; 
formerly it was an angel bearing a torch 
that descended. As the flame rises and 
curls, the immemorial sacred cry of the 
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solar liturgies, “Au Tan! Au Tan!” (the 
fire) is heard from thousands of lips as 
the blind pilgrims struggle for the front 
places near the fire, to which is ascribed 
the miraculous power of curing blindness 
under certain conditions. 

Even some of the picturesque Breton 
dances, which may be seen at weddings, 
during the harvests, and at certain festi- 
vals are said to have a druidical origin. 

Emil Souvestre thus describes one of 
these: “The maidens advanced in small 
rhythmical steps, eyes downcast and arms 
loosely hanging at the side, their heads 
slightly turned to the left; whereas the 
young men, with heads erect and an air of 
austerity, walked side by side with them. 
Then suddenly stopping they faced the 
maidens and, taking their hands, turned 
with them three times, and _ returned 
gravely to their places. One thing in this 
dance was striking: that in all the 
succession of steps, the whole band pre- 
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served a complete circle. All the evolu- 
tions were made on an axis with mathema- 
tical precision. One felt that this solemn 
and orderly round had quite a different 
origin to that of our joyous modern rounds. 
It was a survival of the sacred dances of 
the Druids with their regular interlacings, 
symbols of the movements of the planets. 
The modest repose of the maidens, the 
austere gravity of the young men, all 
pointed to an antique religious tradition. 
Watching the silent solemnity of the dance 
with its hidden joy and its air of duty, on? 
felt that this dance had originated within 
the shadow of the sanctuary and that a 
mysterious significance was attached to it.” 

Although we have failed to find a satis- 
factory solution of the mystery which 
shrouds the origin of the Bigoudens, we 
feel that it must be sought in the lands 
of the rising sun; Hedl pervades their 
religion, their dances, the designs and 
colour of their embroidery. 
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By OSCAR PARKER 


ET us, when we are next accused of 
neglecting Shakespeare, remember .to 
retort that in the winter of 1905 three of 
the plays of the “myriad minded” one, 
were simultaneously having “ good runs” 
on the London stage. The retort will be 
more impressive if we do not add that the 
fact was unprecedented in our generation, 
and that many a year of the preceding 
quarter century had passed without even one 
revival of a play of Shakespeare. Never 
theless, let us properly rate the merit we 
have acquired, even though so late, and not 
ask too curiously whether this awakened 
interest is owing to a quickened sense of 
duty, or to the fact that Shakespeare has 
been a good deal advertised of late, or to 
the brilliant character of the revivals, or to 
& weariness with modern drama, or to a 
vague curiosity about the dramatic value of 
Elizabethan drama, or, finally, to a genuine 
and loving appreciation. Perhaps all these 
motives commingle in the audiences that 
steadily provide paying houses at His 
Majesty's, the Imperial, and the Adelphi, 
and, perhaps—it is permitted to hope—the 
baser motives are transmuting into the finer 
metal. 

With “The Taming of the Shrew ” and 
“Henry V.” I have already dealt. Mr. 
Tree’s production of “ Much’ Ado About 
Nothing” at His Majesty’s Theatre is so 
admirable as to stand on a par with the 
bther two, and that is saying much. It is 
with some trepidation, let it be frankly con- 
fessed, that Shakespearian revivals at His 
Majesty’s are anticipated. The temptation 
to create a gorgeous mise-en-scéne is 
supposed to be irresistible by the manage- 
ment, and to be cheerfully condoned by the 

ou 





patrons of this theatre, and gorgeous mise 
en-scénes @re.apt to be distracting and 
domineering. But in this production Mr. 
Tree has staged the play effectively, and in 
doing it has sacrificed nothing of greater 
importance. He has left the comedy intact, 
and we are grateful for the boon. The only 
changes in this revival consist in trans- 
ferring the action of the ball room scene 
in Act II. to the garden of Leonato’s house 
in Act I,, and in placing the love scene be- 
tween Benedick and Beatrice in the clois- 
ters of the church instead of within the 
eclifice itself. And I believe that to every- 
one, who is not afflicted with a slavish 
reverence for even the mechanical struc- 
ture of a Shakespeare play, Mr. Tree’s pro- 
duction in three acts will appeal as pecu- 
liarly artistic and logical. For look at it. 
In the first act we have Beatrice and Bene 
dick hotly engaged in that bubbling war of 
wits, that raillery at love and matrimony 
which marks them out as destined for one 
another, however little they may suspect it ; 
and we have the quick and tempestuous 
wooing and betrothal of Hero and 
Claudio; and prompt on the breath of that 
erotic atmosphere comes the merry plot to 
turn the disdain of Beatrice and Benedick 
into a mutual passion. Then the second act 
is given wholly to the foul design against 
Hero, its consummation in the church, and 
its influence upon Benedick and Beatrice, 
who, already prepared to forego war for a 
sweet peace, are thus drawn together in 
mutual alliance against a common foe an«l 
in a common faith. And, finally, in the 
last act, the villainy is exposed, the lovers 
reunited, and with one last mockery of their 
old disdain Benedick and Beatrice defy ‘ 
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college of wit-crackers to flout them out of 
their humour.” This division of the play is 
logically dramatic, and though, no doubt, 
it lends itself to three fine stage scenes, we 
are not bound to consider that that con- 
tingency had any influence in the arrange- 
ment. I, myself, believe that a good deal 
tod much deference is paid by modern stage 
management to what is supposed to be a 
demand from the public for elaborate stage 
setting. The success of the Vedrenne- 
Barker management at the Court Theatre 
proves that conclusively, Give the public 
drama of real human interest, drama which 
from any intrinsic merit holds the intellect 
or grips the emotions, and the setting is of 
very little moment. 

But to return to “Much Ado About 
Nothing,” there was unquestionably a keen 
intérest in seeing Miss Tree in a part which 
must make a more considerable demand 
updn the young actress than any she had 
underiaken hitherto. Of Miss Emery’s 
rendition of Beatrice no one had any doubt. 
The part suits her to perfection. But Hero 
was another matter. The church scene is 
exceedingly trying, all the more because 
Hero, around whom all the action moves, 
has so little to say or to do, but Miss Tree 
plays it with a restrained pathos that carries 
conviction. She is not quite Shakespeare’s 
Hero ; she is too simple-minded, too unso- 
phisticated and ingenuous for a maid of her 
time ; but, this granted, Miss Tree’s Hero 
is in this scene a very touching impersona- 
tion. She is as one struck dumb by the 
cfuel slander, incapable at first of under- 
standing its purport even, horribly con- 
scious of some awful calamity which she 
canhot measure. When she staggers to the 
altdr and kneels there alone, the voiceless 
pathos of the moment appeals to every 
sentiment of chivalry, and turns Don Pedro 
atid Claudio into contemptible cads, whom 
one Jongs to kick, which was certainly not 
Shakespeare’s intention. Mr, Tree does not 
make a quite convincing Benedick. The 
gay. light-hearted, flippant, young soldier, 
scorning love out of sheer fondness 
for bachelorhood, is not Mr. Tree’s exact 
métier, which requires something of 
diablerie in the composition of the parts he 
most successfully effects. But still it is a 
robust piece of acting, virile and forceful, 
andthe cast of the play as a whole is 
almosi entirely satisfactory. 





“ Mollentrave on Women” presents one 
of those annoying enigmas which can be 
most obviously compared to the puzzling 
doubt in which Mr. Stockton’s “ The Tiger 
or the Lady” leaves us. Just as we shall 
never be able to solve quite satisfactorily 
whether Mr. Stockton’s hero’s trust in the 
unselfish devotion of his lady was justified 
or not, so the fall of the curtain on Mr. 
Mollentrave’s experiments at match-making 
leaves us profoundly dubious whether he 
was an arrant humbug or an exceedingly 
clever deus ex machina, At the end of the 
second act the humbug is quite clear ; at the 
end of the third the scales have returned to 
an even balance. It is a tribute to an unde- 
niably clever piece of work on the part of 
both author and actor that this result is 
achieved. For if Mollentrave has really 
imposed upon t's, we can better understand 
how he could impose upon his clients. I 
doubt if the play fs destined to a long life, 
but I am‘ convinced that every lover of 
comedy ought to see Mr. Eric Lewis's 
“Mollentrave” in Mr. Sutro’s play at the 
St. James’s. That irrepressible vivacity, 
that magnificent assurance, that superb con- 
ceit of one’s self, that undying faith in one’s 
theories, however rudely fate may deal with 
them form a comedy character study of un- 
doubted interest. As a daily companion Mr. 
Mollentrave would get on the nerves, and 
help materially to people the asylums, but 
for a couple of hours he is a treasure, But 
it is only for the one part that the play will 
hold the boards; in no other respect has it 
a strong human interest. The persons on 
whom Mr. Mollentrave is able to practise 
his theoretical knowledge of women are 
rather weak and limp-backed specimens of 
the race. One and all they are either in- 
capable of knowing their own minds, or else 
lack moral courage. Therefore they make 
very susceptible subjects for Mr. Mollen- 
trave to practise upon, and therefore, too, 
we cannot but feel some contempt for them. 
The truth is, the play lies in the region of 
farce rather than comedy, and should be 
dealt with as such, for the scheme of it has 
only that superficial relation to reality, to 
real men and women, and to real life that 
distinguishes farce from comedy. We 
never get interested in the love affairs of Sir 
Joseph and Everard and Margaret and 
Lady Claude, but only in the overpowering 
personality of Mr. Mollentrave and his 
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tempestuous interference with the course of 
love, and finally we are so piqued and tor- 
mented by. an inability to decide whether 
the couples are at last rightly sorted by 
those interferences, or in spite of them, that 
the play clings tantalisingly in the memory. 

[ have already referred to the Vedrenne 
Barker season of matinées at the Court 
Theatre. It is very gratifying to record 
that the venture has proved a success, and 
that these Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday 
matinées have drawn full houses. The 
plays announced for this month (April) are 
Hauptmann’s “ Thieves’ Comedy” and 
Euripides’ “Trojan Women,” but the most 
important production thus far has been Mr. 
Bernard Shaw's “John Bull's Other 
Island.” It has become an almost insuffer- 
able pleonasm to prefix “clever” to any of 
Mr. Shaw's work, and [ wi!l not be guilty 
of it. “John Bull’s Other Island” is an 
example of the paradox that you may be 
as didactic as you please in drama, may 
make your characters talk endless lectures 
and yet be interesting. That is, provided 
you are a genius and have a sense of 
humour. “ John Bull’s Other Island” is 
a satire, a biting, acid satire. The dreamy, 
unfrocked Irish priest, who talks with the 
grasshoppers, and has discovered that 
worldly success and a clean soul are in- 
compatible, is the only creature.whom the 
dramatist cannot find it in his heart to 
satirise, but the fact that one righteous per- 
jon remains is at least an answer to the 
charge too often made that Mr. Shaw is 
without convict’ons or reverence ; unless, in- 
deed, we strain the point too far, and in the 
Irish peasant’s opinion that “ Father” 
Keegan is a madman we find a jibe at his 
expense also. All else is, as I have said, 
mordant satire, and the pictures drawn are 
selected with the chject of enforcing the 
satirical point of view. To describe the 
play as didactic is, perhaps, misleading, 
for though it is brimful of moral purpose 
there is no getting at the moralist’s own con- 
victions, except that everything is mis- 
-chievous in the most inexplicable of worlds. 
He gives us some very salutary pictures, 
however, even if they lead no whither but 
to incline every man to think out the moral 
for himself. There is the Englishman, 
Broadbent, pushing, _ self - opinionated, 
unimaginative, obtuse, winning, not by any 
grace, but because, John Bull-like. he never 


knows when he is beaten. There is the Trish 
farmer, with his political obliquity and 
readiness to borrow money wherever it is to 
be got, the Irish evicted peasant, with his 
everlasting “ wrongs,” the young Irishman, 
educated in England, who shares the imagi- 
native fervour of his race, and despises 
himself and his people for it, the Irish 
parish priest, with his tyranny of rule and 
adaptiveness of policy. There is the Irish 
girl, Nora, proud, faithful through long 
years of neglect, giving herself at last to 
the man who knows his own mind and cap- 
tivates her because he represents a new 
force, the force that will not be denied. 
And then we have the honest, humble wor 
shipper of Nature and Nature’s God, the 
student of life, the recluse, the unsuccessful 
man because success means captivity and 
degradation. And the only conclusive 
lesson of the hour is that for success, that 
which the world counts success, the quali- 
fications are those of a steam-roller, 
dogged, persistent, untiring, unimagi- 
native, soulless, crushing force. Broad- 
bent gces to Ireland, arrives, sees, 
conquers, He captures a_ constituency, 
seizes a wife, turns a sweet countryside into 
a gasping, money-making summer resort, 
modernises the ruins, and never for one 
solitary moment suspects that. he is the 
blundering fool he really is. Quite true 
that, if this is a play, we must revise our 
dramatic definitions, but if Mr.» Bernard 
Shaw chooses, for greater vividness, to 
throw his gospel into dramatic form, it is 
not by any means necessary that we should 
bulwark ourselves with a definition for self- 
defence. He gives us two hours or more 
of delightful enjoyment and a good many 
more of serious contemplation after, and I, 
for one, am thankful for both. But let me 
repeat here what was said earlier in these 
notes as to the need for elaborate stage 
sets. Here is a play (or a series of ser- 
mons, if one likes, in dramatic form) with 
the very simplest of scenery, and I venture 
to say not one in the audience missed the 
elaborate and costly setting, regarded as so 
necessary. It is to be hoped that the time 
will come when the playgoer will look with 
suspicion upon the sumptuous dressing of 
a play as an artifice to conceal the empti- 
ness of the body within it. As a matter of 
fact, it never makes a poor play “go”; 
it is little more than padding. 
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It is a commonplace 
that there is 
much significance in a 
name, and it is equally 
obvious to retort that names are nothing, 
and that a rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet. Both points of view are 
true, but there is a difference in the two 
pairs of eyes which are concerned in the 
observation. The eye sees only what it 
has the power to see, and imagination 
counts for little with those who are not 
sensitive to the appeal to the mind which is 
made by a beautiful name. For instance, 
the difference between March and April in 
this country is often simply a matter of 
longer days, and winter still lingers in our 
midst. But, speaking for myself, there is 
an infinity of distinction between the 31st 
March and the 1st April. There is some- 
thing harsh and forbidding in the sound of 
the one date; there is something soft and 
enticing in that of the other. There may 
be snow and east winds on both days, but 
to the eye of faith. and imagination a 
barrier has been crossed; a new year has 
really begun. I leave off my great coat 
on the rst April in obedience to this feel- 
ing; if I feel chilly I simply whisper to 
myself, “April is here,” and I am in- 
stantly warm. The wind, be it ever so 
keen, has lost its power to annoy us, from 
the mere fact that it is blowing in April and 
not in March. March is often more trying 


Tue APRIL to 
‘TEMPERAMENT. 
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than either January or February, and I 

think this is partly due to the harsh mono- 

syllable by which we describe the month, 

and however unpleasant April may be, the 
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music of her name helps us to bear her 
tantrums with patience. I know a man 
whose wife’s name is Margaret, and he 
always calls her ky that name. She is a 
very trying woman to him, but he says he 
is always thankful that he has never called 
her “ Maggie,” because reverence for the 
beautiful name “ Margaret” helps him to 
keep his temper. He never can associate 
the ordinary words, with which the man 
in the street usually expresses his annoy- 
ance, with his wife’s name. He says he 
could never condemn a Margaret to eternal 
damnation; but he thinks he could at 
least be rude to a Maggie. But April 
appeals to the man of imagination for other 
reasons than the charm of her name, She 
presents to us a paradox: she is sunshine 
and shower at one and the same time. She 
is the most feminine of the months: when 
she is seasonable she is never consistent. 
I have great sympathy with the April 
temperament. Mr. Hawker, of Mor- 
wenstow, used to say that it was quite pos- 
sible to hold two exactly contmry 
opinions, provided a five minutes interval 
were allgwed between the expression of 
each beligf. But why should we insist on 
a five mjputes interval? “ Lord, I believe, 
help Thou my unbelief,” is the most per- 
fect expression of the paradox of April in 
the intellectual world. Reason pulls us 
one way and intuition the other, and while 
we are sternly advocating our cause on the 
lines of the one, some power which we call 
intuition suddenly floods our whole being 
like sunshine, and at once we are inte!lec- 
tually in April. It is the same with tem- 
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perament as it is with opinions. “When 
things are at their worst they begin to 
mend ” is an old saying, but the real reason 
for the change is often not that the things 
alter, but that a perfectly unreasonable 
hope has suddenly taken possession of us. 
We are seeing the things differently, though 
to everybody else nothing has altered. A 
cry which ends with a laugh is supposed to 
be evidence of hysteria, but it is as natural 
and healthy a phenomenon as an April 
shower. We may easily cultivate para- 
doxical philosophy, until the only logical 
course left to us is to stand on our heads. 
I am only pleading here for the possible 
superior sanity of those who have what 
appear to be unreasonable moods, and 
opinions which cannot be reconciled with 
each other. The man who prides himself 
on being faithful only to the bare fact as 
his reason apprehends it, and is always per- 
fectly clear and definite in his opinions, is 
so only because he is, intellectually speak- 
ing, deficient in long sight: he is a near- 
sighted man. I heard Mr. Chesterton the 
other day defend Christianity ; and in his 
characteristic way he showed that the three 
great virtues, Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
were only virtues when they were deprived 
of that sweet reasonableness with which so 
many Christian apologists have invested 
them. Faith was only a virtue when it im- 
plied belief in what was not demonstrable, 
otherwise it was only common-sense accep- 
tation of facts. Hope was only a virtue 
when it was hope in the apparently hope- 
less, otherwise it was simply justifiable ex- 
pectation of the probable, and Charity, 
when it was a virtue meant forgiveness of 
the unforgivable, otherwise it was simply 
justice. The ideals implied here are almost 
counsels of perfection, but it is their per- 
sistent presence in different crises of their 
lives which explains the unreasonableness 
of many people. In the nature of things, 
as human nature is constituted, these 
flights beyond reason are only occasional, 
but they often are taken when other influ- 
ences set most strongly in an opposite 
direction. A cook in the employ of one of 
my neighbours, and who was, from no fault 
of her own, separated from her husband, 
confessed to her mistress one day, “ Down 
in my ’eart I loves ’im still ; but, oh ! mum, 
the loathin’ I ’ave.” In her poor way she 
was struggling to express that double- 
No. 25. April, 1905. 
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mindedness which appears so unreason- 
able: in reality it is the most reasonable 
of all positions, for it allows the play of 
heart as well as of mind. The unreason- 
ableness is only in the failure of language 
to give it adequate expression. In Oscar 
Wilde’s striking book, “De Profundis,” 
there is a passage whioh bears on this diffi- 
culty—*“ On the other side of the prison 
wall there are some poor, black,. soot- 
besmirched trees, which are just breaking 
into buds of an almost shrill green. [ 
know quite well what they are going 
through. They are finding expression.” 
That is what is happening also when we 
are passing through an intellectual April. 
We must not be called insane because of a 
failure in expression. The border line 
which separates insanity from unreason is 
always difficult even for a Commissioner 
in Lunacy to determine. I heard the other 
day of an effort made by one of these 
gentlemen to decide the state of mind of 
a man who was brought before him. He 
asked the man what was his trouble, and 
the reply was that he was married to one 
of Satan’s daughters. “But are not you 
happy with her?” asked the Commissioner. 
“Not altogether, replied the man, sadly. 
“You see, Sir, we don’t get on with her old 
people.” 

Mr. Augustine Birrell 
once said that “ lucidity 
is one of the chief 
characteristics of 
sanity.” But he qualified this hard saying 
by admitting that “lucidity is not sim- 
plicity.” In other words, because a man is 
difficult to understand we have no right to 
say he is unintelligible, or that there is no 
meaning in what he says. To be able to 
follow an author who is thinking with a 
pen in his hand we have also to exercise our 
brains, but many people seem to demand in 
a writer that he should do their thinking 
for them. The charge of obscurity which 
is brought against writers such as Carlyle, 
Browning, and Meredith resolves itself into 
the statement that they are difficult, not 
that they are unintelligible, and the curious 
thing about all these so-called obscure 
authors is that every now and then there 
comes from them in the middle of much 
difficult and apparently involved thinking, 
some sentence which seems to go right t- 
the heart of the matter under discussion. 
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and is inspiring, as well as illuminating. 
It would seem as if it were a law of the 
intellect, as it is of the natural world, that 
there should be an apparent waste of pro- 
duction in bringing greatness to maturity. 
Messrs. George Bell and Sons have lately 
brought out in their York Library a de- 
lightful edition of Coleridge’s Table Talk. 
Coleridge’s prose works are, I suspect, re- 
garded by the average man and woman as 
something they cannot be expected to 
understand. They picture him as a 
philosopher, voyaging in the “high seas 
of transcendental philosophy,” lost in the 
hazy infinitude of Kantean  transcen- 
dentalism, with its “sum-m-jects and om-m- 
jects.” But Coleridge, who was frequently 
so obscure in his talk, as well as in his 
writings, was also one of the clearest and 
most penetrating critics this country has 
ever produced, and he who cares for 
criticism at all cannot afford to neglect the 
man who on so many subjects has said the 
best word that has yet been uttered. Car- 
lyle in describing Coleridge’s conversation, 
said, “ Glorious islets, too, I have seen rise 
out of the haze, balmy, sunny islets, islets 
of the blest and the unintelligible,” and 
this edition of the Table Talk is peculiarly 
a selection of the islets of the blest. In 
order to get a glimpse of them it is worth 
while travelling in the fog for some time, 
for you know that the thought will shape 
itself into illuminating clearness at last. 
Take such thoughts as :—“ The principle 
of the Gothic architecture is infinity made 
imaginable,” or “The man’s desire is for 
the woman; but the woman’s desire is 
rarely other than for the desire of the 
man,” or “Sympathy constitutes friend- 
ship, but in love there is a sort of antipathy 
or Opposing passions. Each strives to be 
the other, and both together make up one 
whole.” In the Cornhill Magazine for 
March there is an interesting article by the 
late Canon Ainger on the “ Art of Conver- 
sation,” and an important distinction is 
drawn therein between talkers and conver- 
sationalists. Coleridge, of course, was a 
talker; he knew scarcely anything of the 
art of conversation. The same might be 
said also of Lord Macaulay and Mr. Glad- 
stone. Canon Ainger tells the old story 
how. Coleridge once button-holed a friend 
and began to talk with his eyes closed, after 
his fashion, and how, after an hour or so, 
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the friend, who could not well stay longer, 
silently severed the button with his pocket- 
knife, and stole away, returning after 
another hour to find Coleridge still talking 
with the button in his hand. Now, the 
artist in conversation depends on his audi- 
ence, not on a button, for his inspiration. 
We don’t tolerate such talkers now : we can 
all talk ourselves, and we insist on obtaining 
our rightful innings. But I always like to 
listen to any speaker who is thinking as he 
goes along. He may be hesitating and 
halting, and he may continually be wander- 
ing off the main road of his argument into 
little by-paths of his own fancy, but he is 
a relief to listen to after some glib talker 
who is perfectly at home with words, and 
who is a stranger to ideas. The best con- 
versations occur when the talkers are think- 
ing aloud: what is called an easy style has 
often no “ glorious islets” at all, and no 
light and shade are possible. A habit of 
thinking aloud will lay a man open to the 
charge of obscurity, because in the mere 
expression of an opinion he is often only 
endeavouring to shape something which, 
until he spoke, was formless in his mind. 
He will probably contradict himself con- 
stantly in the course of conversation, but 
none the less he is usually saying things 
which are worth hearing. A good talker is 
not necessarily a good reasoner, and it is 
often his thoughts which are thrown out by 
the way which strike his hearers more than 
his argument. Indeed, the argument is 
evidently only being used by him as a peg 
on which to hang his thoughts. On the other 
hand, a conversation between two men who 
have both ready-made sets of opinions, and 
who are anxious that these should prevail, 
is only a species of game: it is far removed 
from the art of conversation. In one of 
the delightful little asides which add so 
much to the charm of his moods, Thackeray 
meditates on the rarity of gentlemen in the 
world. And he adds, “ Let us take a little 
scrap of paper and each make out his list.” 
Let us, in the same way, think of the good 
talkers we have heard, and let us each 
make out his little list. 


It has always been a 
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favourite theory with 
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advanced thinkers of a 
certain school: that the 
more we increase the means of communica- 
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tion between rival nations, and the more 
opportunities we provide for the inhabitants 
of various countries to become acquainted 
with one another, the fewer chances there 
will be of friction and of war. We have 
heard a great deal lately about |’Entente 
Cordiale. Sentimental politicians are fond 
of telling us that we are all brethren, and 
that but for the interested action of authori- 
ties in high places we should naturally be 
falling on one another’s necks, out of the 
fulness of the love we bear to each other. 
I have myself talked in this strain at de- 
bating societies and in after-dinner 
speeches. Now, it is often a short step 
from sentimentalism to cynicism, and a 
very slight contact with the facts of the 
world as they are will produce this change 
in one’s mental outlook. Let me illustrate 
my Opinion by a little amusing experience 
of my own. 

I found myself one day some years ago 
on board the Palace steamer, Za Mar- 
guerite, with a return ticket to Boulogne. 
The cockney was on board in full force, 
together with other interesting varieties of 


the British species. We were tolerably 
crowded, but quite two-thirds of our num- 
ber were evidently of the opinion that old 
England was good enough for them, and 
they therefore left us at Margate. Those 
who went on to France were, however, a 
very representative crowd of English men 


and English women. Most of us were in 
the sentimental stage, and were like cook 
in Leech’s picture, “ in that ’appy condition 
when we could love anybody,” even the 
French. As we ran between the jetties 
which form the entrance to Boulogne Har- 
bour all the sentimentalism in us was in- 
tensified when we saw the French on either 
side waving their handkerchiefs and wel- 
coming us with cheers. Our own passen- 
gers broke out into the “ Marseillaise,” and 
I turned to my friend and gave enthusiastic 
utterance to the sentimental theory of the 
advanced thinkers. “Where,” I asked, 
“is the evidence of the chronic suspicion 
and hatred of each other that we read about 
in French and English journals? Leave 
the people to themselves; they will in- 
stinctively become friends, and their swords 
will be turned into pruning hooks.” As a 
matter of fact, if the people had been left 
to themselves on this particular afternoon 
they would have torn each other’s eyes out. 
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When the boat drew up alongside the quay 
we were informed that she would be start- 
ing back for London in twenty minutes 
time. A large number of our passengers 
were visiting France for the first time, and 
they were naturally anxious to be able to 
tell their friends on their return that they 
had been on the Continent. So some thirty 
or forty honest, pig-headed Britons, who 
owed no allegiance to any Sovereign or 
President except Queen Victoria went on 
shore. At the expiration of the twenty 
minutes the boat started whistling, and 
then out of the neighbouring restaurants 
rushed back our forty passengers, men and 
women. But, in the meantime, the gang- 
way had been taken possession of by the 
French police, assisted by the military, and 
they declined to allow anybody to return to 
the boat until the word of command had 
been given by their own officers. This was 
too much for the subjects of Queen Vic- 
toria, who, in spite of notices to the con- 
trary, are accustomed to cross the line 
under any pretence. Still, there is no doubt 
that if they had been told to “ move on” by 
a single ordinary London policeman they 
would have obeyed without much protest, 
and order would have been maintained. 
Rut to be ordered about by a set of domi- 
neering French soldiers and gendarmes, 
whom they had been taught in their school- 
books to despise, was not to be expected of 
Englishmen. Moreover, most of my 
countrymen who were visiting France for 
the first time that day evidently recognised 
in these men with strange uniform the 
individuals who had killed their grand- 
parents and fellow-Englishmen at Water- 
loo, and hereditary influences were at work 
to: inspire them to follow up that battle. 
A surging crowd pushed backwards and 
forwards along the quay, for everybody in 
Boulogne seemed to have come out to see 
the big English boat arrive, until at last 
one Englishman, rendered almost desperate 
by the idea that he was being illegally de- 
tained on a foreign shore, pushed a gen- 
darme aside and made a successful bolt 
down the gangway. For a moment the 
gendarme held him by his coat-tails, but, 
as we all know that it takes three French- 
men to settle one Englishman, the gen- 
darme’s unaided efforts were unsuccessful. 
Then, before the excitement at the Eng- 
lishman’s victory had subsided, an English 
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lady of solid proportions suddenly seized 
a gendarme by his collar, pushed him aside, 
and made for the gangway. She appeared 
to be saying, “ Now then, out of the way, 
Froggy, and let me pass.” Then the fun 
really began. The gendarme, scarlet with 
rage at this insult which he did not 
understand, drew his swofd on her, and 
behaved as though he meant business. A 
howl of execration from boat and shore 
brought him to his senses; but from that 
moment peace was impossible. In vain our 
purser went on shore to calm his expatri- 
ated countrymen. The passengers on the 
boat were not in the mood to see peace 
restored. Most of us had now seen for the 
first time in our lives a sword drawn in 
sober earnest, and we felt the tingling of 
the war fever in our blood, all the stronger 
because in any battle which might ensue 
we should only be the spectators. When, 
at last, those on shore were allowed to 
return, anybody who had resisted authority 
was received with deafening applause. 
When the lady who had defied in her own 
estimation the whole French army came on 
deck she received a tremendous ovation, 
passengers of all grades crowding round to 
shake hands with her. And as Za Mar- 
guerite sailed out of Boulogne Harbour 
these dreadful subjects of Queen Victoria 
sang at the top of their voices, “ Britannia 
rules the waves, Britons mever, never will 
be slaves,” while those of our number who 
had ro ear for music were shaking their 
fists at the French on the quay, and were 
hurling at them such pleasant and uncom- 
plimentary taunts as: “ Strike a woman, 
would you?” “Who won Waterloo?” 
“Who ran away from Hegypt?” “ What 
price the Germans, eh?” “Could you eat 
a frog?” Fortunately for our reputation 
as a nation, the French obviously misunder- 
stood, or did not comprehend at all, the 
English of these barbarians. They looked 
bewildered and troubled, and evidently re- 
garded us, as well they might, as so many 
wild beasts. There was one French woman 
on board, but she prudently declined to 
stand up for her own nation. Moreover, 
she knew the English: she told me she 
had lived in the Whitechapel Road for five 
years, and that “some people ’ad not ought 





to ’ave come out if they couldn’t be’ave 
theirselves.” [ agreed with her, and con- 
gratulated her on her English accent, and 
on the apparent ease with which she had 
acquired metropolitan English, “It is,” I 
said, “ what would be called in the case of 
an Englishman and the French language, 
‘quite Parisian.’” She blushed very 
prettily, and said something about there 
being a few English gentlemen in existence, 
but if the compliment was intended for 
me it was undeserved. For I have to con- 
fess that I had richly enjoyed the proceed- 
ings of the afternoon, and although I felt 
in a way ashamed of the bad taste of my 
countrymen there appeared to me some- 
thing intensely human about the whole 
business. During the voyage home I ven- 
tured to approach the heroine of the day 
on whom the French sword had _ been 
drawn, and to congratulate her on the stand 
she had made on behalf of the English- 
man’s liberty to do exactly as he likes 
wherever he may be. I found her still 
much excited, and the story of her experi- 
ences was growing in improbability with 
every fresh narration. “Such a tupney 
’alfpenny blade when he did draw it, too! 
No wonder they git sat upon by the Ger- 
mans!” she said to me with beautiful 
scorn. 

So ended. our afternoon call on the 
French: so ended my dream of universal 
brotherhood. Surely no nation in the world 
has such bad manners as the English, or 
can be relied upon to act with such bad 
taste in all emergencies where the opposite 
qualities would be most effective. Surely, 
also, no nation in the world takes itself so 
seriously and, consequently, with so litt!e 
perception of the ludicrous as the French. 
I shall not soon forget the terribly earnest 
look of that French crowd in face of a very 
ludicrous situation. “But still the daily 
visits of Za Marguerite may have helped 
to promote a better understanding,” 
says the optimist. I doubt it. The 
only remedy with quarrelsome children is 
to keep them apart. None the less the 
result is often very amusing when they do 
meet, and at the next encounter of cockneys 
and French bourgeoisie may I be there to 
see the fun. 
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